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STREET COSTUME. 

Black velvet hat, trimmed with gray velvet, and shaded gray and black plume. Polonaise « ivy black 
alpaca; deep, turn-over collar of black velvet, with a bias border of velvet two inches wide, Reade ~d 'b »y a roll of 
the same. Festooned overskirt, trimmed with ruffles of the same and velvet. A rosette catches up each 
festoon. Bias folds of the material, headed, top and ——_ by narrow ruffles; folds banded with strips of 
velvet, distant one-eighth of a yard from each other; the de pth of this trimming is from ten to eleven inches, 
and forms a heading to a flounce of the same depth. 


VOL. XXXIX.—¥Y. (127) 














WALKING-DRESS. 


Walking-dress of brown cloth, made with two skirts ; the !ower one trimmed with a plaited flounce, edged 
with velvet; the upper one with a plaiting, headed by a velvet. Basque waist, with open sleeves, with close 
sleeves beneath, trimmed to correspond with skirt, Brown velvet hat, trimmed with feather and flower. 
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No. 2—PUFF BONNET OF BLUE SATIN. 
»—Puff bonnet of “blue satin and white lace. Ri n bows to 
. Long blue feather oss the top, and a tuft of white feathers 
the aigrette at one side 
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No. 1.—Puff bonnet of golden-brown velvet and black lace 
and strings of brown satin ribbon. Small black feather 
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In the centre is a medallion of white 
Rustic frame 
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WORK-BASKET. 


The exterior is of black velvet, laid neatly over cardboard, and embroidered in colored silks. The lining 
is of blue satin quilted. The edge of the basket is ornamented with a ruche of blue ribbon, kept in place by « 
silk cord, and with bows and ends at the handles. 





ORNAMENTAL INITIALS. ; SPRIG (SILK EMBROIDERY). 
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strong colored calfskin; th 
embroidered on the leather. 


JEWEL CASE WITH PINCUSHION 
This jewel case is { nches long, four in 
wide, and, with the cover, tw nehes deep 
covered on the outside and inside with blue sil) 
the top of the cover slightly quilted, and or 
mented with a rosette of point lace or eroe 
The case is ornat ted, 1 eover, with rucl 
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blue ribbon. T) ‘ ined on to the case 


with a blue ribb ! the cover fasten 
loop of ribbon, wh e handle 
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NEWSPAPER PORTFOLIO. 
The framework of this useful and ornamental piece of furniture, is of-bane. It is lined through with 


e inside can be divided by one or more partiti r} lallion in the centre is 
Tassels and ribbons to match are required andles and ends of the 
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WHAT-NOT 

This ornamental box, arranged for hanging against the wall, is very useful for holding papers or scraps, or 
may be used for brushes and dusters. It is made of cardboard covered with gray cloth. Cut out two square 
pieces of cardboard ten inches deep, thirteen inches wide at the top, and twelve inches wide at the bottom ; 
two pieces for the sides ten inches deep and four and a quarter inches wide, and one pieee thirteen inches 
long and four and a half inches wide for the bottom. Cover these on the outside with dark gray cloth, and 
inside with gray glazed calico, and join them together. Ornament the outside with strips of light gray cloth, 
embroidered and cut out in seallops at the edges. Make a flap to fall over the tep of the box of gray cloth, 
embroidered according to illustration, lined with calico and edged with fine gray cord. Fasten this box toa 
steboard back, covered with dark gray cloth, embroidered round the edge. Sew a cord all around with 

oops to hang up the what-not, and gray worsted tassels. . 
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FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
For the month of wind and storm, of cloud and sunshine, there will |! ttle alteration from the 
winter costumes, except that, when the weather permits, the costumes will be somewhat lighter. 
Waterproof is an especially appropriate material for this month’s wear, and it is 2 material that, 


thanks to the good sense of our women, is coming more and more into general use. Complete suits are 
made of waterproof, and they look well and are comfortable. They may be trimmed with fringe or braid, 


or both A waterproof suit should be made essentially plain. Ruttles, puffs, looped overskirts, and 
:perfluous tabs and flounces, are all out of place here. 

n cutting dresses, the backs of bodices are now made without the arm-hole sides; and in order to 

make a close fit, if the material is silk, the back is cut bias. Or it may cut with a seam down the 


middle of the back, cut so as to fit the figure. The shoulder seams are yery short, coming only to the 
edge of the shoulder. A finger and a half is plenty long enough. The arm-holes are not corded, except 


« when the thinness of the material requires it. The corsage is made high in the neck, and finished by a 
narrow bias binding, or by a cording. 2 
We have seen some new hats designed for early spring wear. The are both pretty and serviceable. 
4 The crowns are moderately high, and the brims are moderately broad 
( Basques are cut in every shape ; round and square; Jong and short ; semi-loose or tight-fitting ; small 
: enough to be mere jackets, and large enough to tak¢ the place of the tunic 7 


Everything is worn in the way of trimming. In addition to all the styles previously worn, there is 
a return to scallops and vandykes. 
For brides’ dresses, white satin and point lace, or white silk and tulle, are the conventional materials. 


But as these dresses are expensive, they should only be adopted when strictly in keeping with the cir- 
cumstances of the bride and bridegroom, and their future prospects. The bridal dress should always be 
cut high in the neck, or if cut heart-shaped the open space should be filled in with puffings or folds of 


lace or tulle. The skirt should be made with a train. he front of the skirt may be trimmed according 
to taste with flounces of lace or plaitings or puffings of tulle. But if of rich, heavy material, it is exceed- 
ingly elegant made perfectly plain, with a heavy cord around the bottom. 
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These designs for ladies’ or children’s dresses, jackets, capelines, ete., are worked with worsted or sili 
braid, or may be done in chain stitch with colored or white cotton or silk, or stitched with the machine. 
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Music selected by J. A. GETZE. 


ii TROVATORE. 


MiIiSERERE. 
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BY M. H. CROSS. 
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{Entered according to Act of Congress, 4. p. 1859, by G. Anpre & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 
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SOPHIE MANSFELD: 
A HISTORICAL ROMANCE FBOM THE GERMAN OF A. NUTZELBURG 


BY MRS. LYDIA P. PALMER, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
()* all who awaited the decision of Count 
Laniska’s fate, Sophie Mansfeld doubtless 
suffered most; more than the mother, more 
than the friend. For while the latter was en- 
couraged by the hope of victory, and the mother 
wag sustained by the consciousness of her son’s 


innocence—only one thought filled the heart of 


the young artist: the thought that two beings 


whom she so highly esteemed and to whom she , 


was so deeply indebted, had, for her sake, been 
made wretched. 

In vain did Altenberg seek to comfort her 
by representing August’s acquittal as certain, 
in vain did the countess prove by kind atten 
tion that her affection was unchanged—the 
young girl continued hopeless and melancholy. 
As regarded her own fate, she had been in- 
formed, soon after Altenberg’s conversation 
with the king, that she was at liberty to return 
to Saxony or to remain in the factory in Berlin ; 
and that in case she chose the latter a signifi- 
cant sum would be paid her. With this, of 
course, all personal restraint was removed, and 
Sophie could see her betrothed and the countess 
without hindrance. She had realized her 
boldest hopes. But Laniska’s imprisonment 
nipped her happiness in the bud; this happi- 
ness had been purchased with a sacrifice too 
great for a sensitive unselfish heart. The sud- 
den fall from the highest happiness to the 
deepest sorrow had so obscured her spirit, so 
shaken her power of comprehension, that she 
was unable to admit the hopes which the 
countess and Altenberg cherished. She found 
only ‘a weak support in her betrothed. For 
though he bore the heavy blow with greater 


outward composure, his noble heart was not 
less troubled with the thought that one whom 
he had to thank for Sophie’s freedom, was cor 
demned to an imprisonnient ol years ind robbed 
of his brilliant future. He shared with Sophie 
the gloomy consciousness that they were not 
only destined to be unhappy themselves but to 
be a cause of unhappiness to others. 

To leave Berlin before the decision of the 
count’s fate and that of his friend, was not to 
be thought of. Sophie, when not visiting the 
countess at Potsdam, lived in the superin- 
tendent’s family. She very seldom saw Salo- 
mon Wolf. Reinhold had wanted to ask him 
why the money intended for Sophie’s parents 
had mever reached them. But Wolf had kept 
out of his way, and had only said to Sophie 
that the Leipzig house, which he had commis- 
sioned to pay the money in Meissen, had, for 
some reason, neglected to fulfil the order, and 
he should now find some other source through 
which to send it. Reinhold and Sophie both 
considered this a mere subterfuge, but decided 
to say nothing about it in case Wolf now paid 
the money. 

The time for the trial was approaching; on 
account of its cause and the parties concerned, 
the case had become universally known and 
had given rise to great excitement in the circles 
of nobility, among state officers and artists. 
All secured tickets of admission. The fewest 
believed in the success of the Englishman’s 
bold undertaking to rescue his friend. The 
greater number were of the opinion that Count 
Laniska, in momentary anger,.as he thought of 
the sufferings of his protege, had written the 
unfortunate word. 
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“a himself was unusually quiet nd 
LHe was seen in society as formerly, 
Countess Laniska’s in Potsdam. He 
making no investigation of any 
ier he had given up his cause as 

nside red victory sure. 
entfal day came; it was one of the 
month of May. One of the vern 
nes in Berlin had been arranged 
d in view. A hall in é was 
two unequal part he er for 
ce, the lesser for the judge ry, 
the witnesses, and the accused A 
pace on the long wall w ussigned to 
and his suite. 
clock, the hour for the session to open, 
t yet struck, when every seat provided 
udience was already occupied. Upor 
bench sat Countess Laniska and Sophi 
tinguished by the tension of their 
their pale faces, and the de¢ p silence 
ntained. 
w minutes before ten the judge, jury, and 
esses entered the hall. The judge took 
The jury were arrai 1 on his right, 
posite the place destined for the king 
~ l the m were offic rs; all were ‘ ng 
unt’s equals in birth. lr) r earnest 
emed a guarantee for the nscien- 
rmance of their difficult d 
g¢ table that stood before the judge’s 
on which was an object covered with 
on the left. the J ng’ ittor and 
- on the right, A | 
esent, the young En I excited 
ntion. He was solemnly ¢ his ex 
thoughtful, without embarrassment or 
his manner free from nt bold- 
it self-conscious and d fied, gave the 
on that he had not i ns rately 
g his word, but that he kn what he 
and was able to do 
Laniska appeared in his uniform, but with- 
s sword, accompanied | wo officers. 
H ile face and slightly-veiled giance be- 


| that he had suffered much. Otherwise 
earing was easy and quiet. After greeting 
mother and her companion with a serene 
mile, he took no further notice of the audience. 
The king entered a few minutes after the 
unt. The whole assembly arose, and re- 
mained standing until he had taken his place. 
Scarcely had the sound caused by the reseating 
of the audience ceased, when the voice of the 
king’s attorney was heard. 
He was a man whose features expressed in- 
telligence and firmness—a man who would dare 


to defend h 


stated the oc sual session clearly 


and briefly, ed to the count witl 
the questior ( t guilty 
The young \ deep color spread 


over his fine 
which ha 


robbed meé I said he “T did 


‘Tl know the 


stances 


not write tha 1 not guilty 

The judge t if he accepted 
jury. 

The count them attentiv 
answered that | é i to none of then 


The ki g t w arose, and 


le ngthy speec! 


| int Laniska’s obl 


gations to the titude he owed him 
, 


and repeated t gry words on the 
occasion of } rst et with Sophie. His 


representat rceumstances 


corres 





ponded W ns of the n ajo! 


and left the scarcely doubtful. In 


compariso1 \ nanimous king, he 
appeared like 


The effect of t was 


et, impetuous youth. 


most painft 


The countess ¢ paler than before and 
grasped Sop! By these two persons 


was already t he infallible impression 


of this public trial, in which thé heart 
-and the und lternate between hop 
and fear, acc impressior 
compla nt o1 

This was rceptible in the diet 
when, fter 1 ttornev had ceased 
speaki t} } 1 stood upon tl 
table cover reached | 
jury for ex Scarcely a whisper w 
to be heard hopeless glances and 
significant the head. Only L 
niska’s face 1 et, and Altenber 
tained his posure. The king sat 
with imm res 

After the irned to the table, the 
examina ses commenced, Th 
first was 8 Wolf. The impression 
which he 1 ew particularly favorable 
nor unfavorable I was a certain disquiet 


in his featur vements, which at times 


changed to a for composure. But an un- 
practised eye would have discovered nothing 
remarkable ther 

After swearing upon the Talmud to speak 
the truth and nothing but the truth, he gave 
an account of his discovery of the fatal word, 
which exactly corresponded to that related to 
the countess by the king in the picture-gallery. 
He several times remarked that he was per- 


fectly amazed at the infamous act, and that he 


iv iinst the king. He 
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afterward reproached himself for haying, by 
his over-zealousness, caused the king such un- 
happiness. 

He then asked permission to withdraw, say- 
ing that his services were needed in the factory. 
The attorney seemed not to object. But Alten- 
berg arose and moved that Salomon Wolf 
should remain to be present at the cross-ex- 
amination. The judge gave the command ac- 
cordingly, and Wolf took his seat again. 

It seemed with the few words spoken by 
Altenberg in a quiet tane as if a fresh breath of 
air had passed through the sultry atmosphere 
that burdened the hearts of those who sympa- 
thized with August Laniska. It was the first 
time that the voice of him who stood for his 
friend had been heard, and faith in the possi- 
bility of a happy turn of the affair now arose. 

But the testimony of the next witness seemed 
to destroy this hope. It was Herr Krause, the 
director of the artists’ department. He stated 
that he was present when Count Laniska wrote 
the inscription, but didn’t notice so particularly 
as to know whether he added the word “ Ty- 
rant.” He next saw the vase after it had been 
burned, then the place now occupied by the 
word “ Tyrant ” was covered with a blue color. 
On the second of May the king sent for him to 
come to Potsdam, informed him how the word 
been discovered, and asked if 
about it. He 
the same time 


“Tyrant” had 
he knew anything 
he knew, and at 
opinion, that Laniska must have 


related what 
gave as his 

added the 
word, because the writing so exa tly resembled 
the remainder of the inscription. 

Altenberg again arose and requested that the 
witnesses should not express their own opin- 
ions, but simply state facts. The judge bound 
them to this observance, and then asked the 


witness if it were possible, after so short a time, 


to draw another color over a word without 
eflacing it. 
The witness answered that it was, as the 


white color with which the insctiption was 
written dried quickly. 

The 
who until now had sat with 
heavy heart. He told what he knew: that he 
carried the vase to the furnace, and that no 


next witness was Friedrich Rennert, 


bowed head and 


one beside himself touched it. 

The following and 
tender gave the same statement. 

The painful examination was at an end, and 
the king’s attorney again took the stand. He 
thought that little was necessary to be said, as 
the facts had proved unquestionable the guilt 
of the accused, and had placed the generosity 


last witness, the furnace 


~~ “ 


of the king, which in the face of such facts, 
could allow the guilty one even the possibility 
of a defence, in a still clearer light. 

As he took his seat and Altenberg arose, 
there were few in the hall who were not con- 
vinced that the Englishman was defending a 
lost cause. Countess Laniska covered. her face 
with the hand, which she supported upon the 
railing, that separated the front seat from the 
bar. The young count, who had followed the 
examination quietly and attentively now grew 
pale, as he saw his friend rise. Sophie Mans- 
feld sat with rigid features beside her motherly 
friend. 
ther-heart, must annihilate her own future 


The decree which fell upon that mo- 


also. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, I read in your 
countenances the painful impression, which the 
speech of the king’s attorney has made upon 
you!” began Altenberg, in the midst of the 
deepest stillness, with loud and quiet voice and 
with a countenance so clear and serene, that for 
a moment it seemed as if a slight smile passed 
over his face. “ Why is this impression so 
Why do you not feel 
about the charge preferred against Count La- 
niska? 
him to be an honorable, unimpeachable char- 


painful ? indifferent 


Because nntil now you have known 


acter ; because you tremble at the greatness of 
the crime and the severity of the penalty; be- 
cause it gives you pain to condemn a man, 
whom you would much rather pronounce in- 
nocent. Gentlemen of the jury—just this feel- 
ing should make you cautious and distrustful 
of yourselves. Where the heart would gladly 
pronounce innocent, the understanding should 
seek the strictest proof before it condemns. 
Gentlemen, the same feeling which I read in 
your countenances, has impelled me to appear 
for my friend’s defence—my heart refused to 
acknowledge his guilt, and therefore |] sought 
for stricter proof than has yet been brought 
forward. You will share my feeling and do 
You will examine with the greatest 


You shall, 


meanwhile, not forget what the king’s attorney 


the same. 


precision what [ have to present. 


has said, but must place my remarks against his. 
In this way I hope to show, that my client’s 
guilt is not only not proved, but that it rests 
entirely upon personal suppositions. If so 
honorable a witness as the director could not 
restrain his convictions of the prisoner’s guilt, 
only because the same on a former occasion 
had used the word ‘Tyrant,’ it is not surpris- 
ing that this opinion is the prevailing one. 
Because Count Laniska once allowed himself 
to utter a word which has quite a different 
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meaning, when we consider that he only re- 
belled against the violation designed upon the 
heart of an artist—I ask, if because he spoke 
that word which his king in consideration of 
the sion and circumstances, freely forgave 
he therefore necessarily have written 
Ty -in the inscription? You believe 8o, 
gentlemen, because until now the thought has 
no irred to you that another person, for 
So! reason or other, could have written it. 
ossibility obvious, then will you begin 
more strictly, and as soon as this 
the unquestionable certainty will 
iv minds as it has in mine, that not 
niska, but another person wrote that 
who could hav had a motive for 
You will ask. Very well, just give 
ention! What we have first to 
the vase, during the time be 
tw emoval from the painting-room and 
in the oven, did not remain so un- 
the witnesses have testified. And 
‘ who touched it, and with what pur 

In this you will agree with me 
g nclination of the head by many of 
signified an involuntary assent. All 
fixed upon his lips. No one noticed 
e of a man who sat at the witnesses’ 

paler and paler. 

ot accept the testimony of the wit 
mntinued Altenberg. “ All with one 
1 have spoken the truth or what they 
‘ to be the truth. But, gentlemen, 
powerful difference between exami- 
wnd cross-examination. The onesuggests 
ness what he wants to hear, the other 
5 im up toremember. I stand here not 


save my friend and myself, but also 
he great advantage which my country 
rand jury possesses over this. There, 


makes the discovery of the truth and 


ntly the condemnation of the guilty 
vequittal of the innocent, easy. It is 
ice, on the present occasion to speak 
result of this proof. But I maintain, 
velye men, conscientious, and honorable, 
lowed with a free, natural understand- 
ked by a strict examination, ar¢ in a 
ndition to pronounce a more correct 8 ntence, 
partially informed and prejudiced 
i 

Che king who until now lad sat somewhat 
owed, straightened up, and with lips com- 
pressed, fixed a rigid, piercing look upon Al- 
tenberg. Woe to the Englishman if the result 

failed which his bold words promised ! 
First I will show that the king’s attorney, 
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table—in the middle of the table—after I had 
taken all the other things from the board and 
put them in the oven, I took the vase from the 
table; it stood in the middle of it, I recollect 
distinctly now.” 

“Then you took the vase yourself from the 
board and set it on the table,” said Altenberg. 

“No,” replied Richter, “T had no reason to 
do that, and careful not- to 
handle so costly an article oftener than was 


besides I was 
necessary.” 

“But the vase couldn’t of itself have changed 
its place. Who beside you was in the room?” 
“No one. The had all 


I was waiting for one of them to 


workmen gone to 
dinner, and 
return that I might go, too.” 
“ Consider!” said the Englishman, 
“But I am positive that no stranger was 
there!” 
“ Must it necessarily have been 
Altenberg. “Might it not 


elonged to the factory ? 


repli d Richter, perplexed, 
a stranger?” 
asked have been 
some one who 
Richter stood a moment silent and thought- 
ful, then said: “Yes, you are right. Herr 
Wolf was there. I hadn’t thought te speak of 
him, because he belongs to us.” 
Wolf’s fingers played nervously on the table. 


He strove to appear composed, but probably 
was not aware that his usually so florid face 
had become ve ry pale. 

“We shall now, perhaps, find the invisi- 
ble hand,” remarked Altenberg, indifferently. 
“Herr Wolf can 
touched the vase.” 

“Yes, I did,” replied Wolf, with evident 
forced hadn’t 
closely, and, now that I happened to be in the 
furnace-room, took the opportunity to do so.” 

‘Very well, we shall, perhaps, come again 
“Herr Ger- 
You will 


remember that I once asked you if you were 


best inform us whether he 


assurance, “J examined it 


to this point,’ said Altenberg. 
storf, please give your testimony. 


personally acquainted with Herr Wolf, and 
that you t Did you ever 
see him before; and, if so, on what occasion?” 

“T once met him in the factory,” returned 
“Tt was the day on which the vase 
When I arrived it had already 
I hurried to the furnace- 


id me you were not. 


Gerstorf. 
was burned. 
been taken away. 
I didn’t find it immediately ; 
this 


room to see it. 
and, when I reached the door, a man 
Herr Wolf stepped out, and, to my question, 
answered that the vase had just been set in the 
oven.” 

“About how much time elapsed between 
your leaving the painting-room and your meet- 
ing with Herr Wolf?” asked Altenberg. 


~~ 


4 


¢ 
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“ At the most, ten minutes.” 

® And when was the vase carried from the 
painting-room ?” 

“Only a few minutes before my arrival,” re- 
plied Gerstorf. 

“Herr Krause, you were present; does this 
statement agree with your own observation ?” 
asked Altenberg. 

Herr Krause answered that it 


did. That 


from the moment when Rennert took the vase 
from the room till Reinhold’s return to the 
same, and the departure of the countess with 
her son and Demoiselle Mansfeld, not over 
twenty minutes at the most had elapsed. 

“From the coincidence of the two witne sses, 
it is shown that the vase could not then have 
been in the oven,” said Altenberg. “ Herr 
Wolf, why did you make this false statement to 
Herr Gerstorf?” 

“First, because I thought the vase was about 
to be put in the over and, sé ondly, because 
strangers are not allowed to visit the furnace- 
room without permission,” Wolf quickly re- 
plied. 

“ Herr Richt ? what did you tell Wolf abo 1t 
the vase?” asked Altenberg. 

“T now remember exactly,” answered Rich- 
ter. “ Herr Wolf came into the room just after 
Rennert had brought the vase. I stood with 
my face toward the oven, but occasionally 
looked around when Herr Wolf made any re- 
mark. He looked at the vase, and asked how 
soon it would be put in the oven. I told him 
in not less than a good half hour, as the oven 
was not yet hot. . Then he left the room, and I 
heard him speak to some one outside of the 
door. After ten minutes he returned, and had 


a great deal to say about 2 very pretty inscrip- 


tion on the foot of the vase. I also recollect 
that he was very busy with it, and stood bent 
over the table some time. I had forgotten this, 
because I have had so many other things to 
think of; but now it all comes to me 
Herr Wolf left the room about ten minutes 
before I put the vase in the oven.” . 

“That's sufficient,” said Altenberg, and 
turned to the jury. “ You see, gentlemen, that 
a very important circumstance has until now 


again, 


been overlooked. Instead of no one having 
had an opportunity to touch the vase, it seems 
that at that very time Herr Wolf was busily 
occupied with it. It is, to say the least, a little 
remarkable, when one considers that Herr 
Wolf’s position in the factory allowed him to 
look at the vase as often as he wished. Herr 
Krause, you can, perhaps, inform us if Herr 
Wolf had previously examined the vase.” 
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Certainly,” was'the reply. “ He had looked 


it often, as well as myself.” 


s then, Herr Wolf, did you inspect it 
y, in a place so unsuitable for the pur- 
he furnace-room ?” asked Altenberg. 

it that I 
ld never look at it enough,” was the quick 


I was so charmed with 


1m 


[is pale face and unquiet manner presented 
He had, 
er, changed his seat, as if he wanted to 
This brought him 


yntradiction to his words. 


er the Englishman. 
ertain witness, a simply-dressed man, 
Altenberg, 
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ana 


stened very attentively. 


was sometimes on the jury then 


itnesses, observed every movement of 
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wr 
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» clean them.” 


Did you notice the circumstance, Herr 
” asked Altenberg. 
I recollect of seeing Wolf pass out of 


m with a cup which he carried very 
But it didn’t 


remarkable.” 


occur to me as any- 


ou cannot or will not tell what you 


ted that color for?” asked Altenberg. 
WwW 4 


f answered with a surly “ No!’ 
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necessary to investigate this matter further. 
lierr Wolf's hatred was increased by the 
count’s espousing Demoiselle Mansfeld’s cause. 
Herr Walf had taken advantage of his position 
¢n the factory to profit by this Jady’s talents. 
He employed her to work for him during her 
leisure hours, and promised to send what she 
thus earned to her parents in Meissen; which, 


however, he has not done. For months he has ? 


given all sorts of excuses for the money's not 
having been received. He named a house in 
leipzig which he said he had ordered to pay 
the money to Demoiselle Mansfeld’s parcnts. 
I have before me a letter from said house, in 
which, in answer to my inquiry, they say that 
they have received no such order, and farther 
that they had never heard of Wolf. Thus a 
breach of trust is clearly proved. That, how- 
ever, in not here to the point. What we now 
have to consider is, that Wolf must have 


wished that the artist should not obtain her ) 


freedom, because in that case the embezzlement 
would not be likely to come to light, and 
secondly, because he wanted to continue to 
profit by this lady's superior talent. Hand in 
hand with this went his hatred of him who 
worked to secure her freedom. That my opi- 
nion does not rest upon supposition, is shown 


by the fact that it was Wolf and Wolf only | 


who repeated to his majesty the word ‘ Tyrant,’ 
which my friend Laniska, when excited by 
sympathy, allowed to escape him.” 

“IT hope, gentlemen of the jury,” continued 
Altenberg, “that I have proved to you that 
this man had his pecniiar reasons for wishing 
to strike Count Laniska and Demoiselle Mans 
feld with one blow. No better way offered, 
than to add the word ‘ Tyrant’ to the inscrip- 
tion which Count Laniska, in noble devotion 
to his king, had written; a word which, when 
discovered at the right time, would place the 
count in the G@ght of a criminal. Wolf could 
with safety reckon upon the success of his 


plan, as he knew the vase was to be sent to 


Paris and that it would be his business to pack 
it. As the king had already learned that 
Count Laniska had written the inscription, he 


would at once believe that a concerted plan ‘ 


existed between the count and Demoiselle 


Mansfeld to expose him to the ridicule of the ‘ 


world. But, admitting that all this is only 
supposition, I will, after I have accounted for 
the act on the part of this man, also show by 


an irrefutable fact, that he actually com- > 


mitted it.” 
He took a sealed packet that lay before him 
and gave it to a servant to hand w the judge. 
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) 
) A solemn stillness reigned throughout the hall 
‘ during this pause. The countess’s eyes and 
) Sophie’s were fixed-upon Altenberg with pious 
) admiration. Ilis cheeks had reddened, his 
‘ eyes had assumed a deeper lustre, and on his 
) high brow was enthroned a quiet, complete 
} consciousness of victory. Count Laniska ap- 
) peared very earnest. Well might the thought 
> of how much he owed this friend—how easily, 
; but for him, his future would have been 
) wrecked—mingle itself with his joy at the con- 
; stantly nearing victory. The king’s brow was 
5 deeply furrowed; other but not less earnest 
} thoughts might have occupied his mind; 
, thoughts of the accountability of the sovereign 
) power, and the danger of an erroneous judg- 
‘ ment to which the individual is so liable. 
“That package, as the judge and jury will 
? convince themselves, contains the cloth with 
which Herr Wolf wiped off the blue color 
from the last word added to the inscription,” 
said Altenberg. “I was at the palace in Pots- 
dam and made inquiries about it. The man 
who takes care of the picture-gallery assures 
me that it is the same cloth, and that he gave 
it to Herr Wolf himself. The color on it ex- 
actly agrees with the blue color still remaining 
on a little spot on the vase, but does not agree 
with the original color which covers the foot 
of the same. This new color is coarser and a 
little darker. Naturally Herr Wolf would 
have used the same color, but he didn’t find it 
on Demoiselle Mansfeld’s table, for, as she 
) assures me, she had used itall. Herr Wege- 
ner will you communicate what you further 
know?” 
“ Herr Wolf came to my store on the 29th of 
April—” 
“On the very day on which the vase was to 
be burned,” said Altenberg. 
. “And asked for a blue color,” continued 
Wegener. “ While he was looking for it, the 
; conversation which I have already mentioned 


us. At last he selected a color and tried it 
with a fine brush on the back of a written 
paper which he took from his pocket. He 
then hought a small quantity of the color, this 
which I have here, and hurried away, leaving 
the paper in the store. I preserved it to give 
) to him when I should have an opportunity, be- 
> cause it contained notices which I thought he 
might want. Here it is!” 

“JT request the jury and Herr Krause to com- 
pare them,” said Altenberg. “The color is the 


) same as that which is still to be seen in one 


place between the letters of the word ‘ Tyrant’ 


in relation to Count Laniska, took place between , 
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But to remoye all possibility of doubt, please 


examine the paper and the word which Wolf ? 


wrote when he tried the color. It is the word 
‘Tyrant, often repeated, with the design of 
imitating a particular handwriting, which, 
however, was not quite successful, for the ‘y’ 
distinctly betrays the imitative hand. Herr 
Krause may, if he pleases, convince himself of 
that.” 

A look of amazement was visible throughout 
Wolf sat with rigid features and 
bloodless face. The countess had folded her 
hands; Sophie Mansfeld wept silently. There 
was a commotion among the audience ; and the 


7 


the assembly. 


words, “ Knave—villain !”’ were often repeated. ‘ 


“I feel it my duty to expose what Wolf 
whispered to me—‘ Wegener, two hundred 
thalers if you will be silent,’” said Wegener. 

“T thought so,” replied Altenberg, quietly. 
‘ But the evidence is clear enough.” 

Meanwhile, the jury and Herr Krause had 
closely examined the paper. 

‘I confess that I was mistaken,” said the 
latter. “The blue color which was used to 
cover the word ‘ Tyrant’ is-not the same as that 
on the foot of the vase. It exactly agrees with 
the specimen Herr Wegener has shown us and 
with the color on the paper.” 

“T have now, gentlemen of the jury, nothing 
more to prove,” said Altenberg, with elevated 
“Tt has been clearly shown that Salo 
mon Wolf, impelled by anger, revenge, and 
eeKishness, added the word ‘Tyrant’ to the in- 
scription on the foot of.the vase. But, gentle 
men, a8 no accusation against Wolf, but only 
against Count Laniska, is before you, I will 
leave the former to the punishment of the laws 
of the land. His crime is the greater, that he 
knew that net only Count Laniska, who with 
right enjoyed the favor of the king and the re- 
kpeet of his friends, but also the noble mother, as 
well as the young artist indebted to the count 
for her freedom, would be made unspeakably 
wretched. Give your verdict, gentlemen ; it 
cannot be doubtful. You have the satisfaction, 
for the first time on Prussian soil, of passing 
sentence upon a man who is your equal, and of 
giving back this man, whom all esteem, to his 
family, his friends, and to a useful life. I will 
close the unusual task in which I have to-day 
participated, with sincere expressions of grati- 
tude to the great monarch, whose sense of 
justice and generosity have allowed me the 
possibility of using the laws of my new father- 
land in favor of a citizen of this State.” 

The excitement which after these remarks 
reigned in the hall, would have broken out in 


voice, 
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loud applause, had not the audience felt that 
such manifestation must be painful to the king. 
And besides the judge’s earnest voice was 
already heard. 

He presented the combined facts clearly and, 
briefly. He did not speak to favor Lanixka ; 
but the proof that Wolf was guilty, included 
the acquittal. The jury by his request retired 
to the council-room. 

During the short time, that elapsed until 
their return, the deepest stillness pervaded the 
assembly. The king sat with serious, down- 
cast looks. The countess and Sophie, whose 
hands rested in each other’s united like their 
fate, had looks only for Altenberg, the count 
and Reinhold Gerstorf. When Sophie’s glances 
met those of her betrothed, they mirrored an 
indescribable happiness. 

Now for the first time she could resign her- 
self to the blessedness of her love; now she 
could with her whole soul thank those who 
The count seemed 

His look return- 


had done so much for her. 
overpowered with emotion. 
ing from his mother always rested upon Alten- 
berg, who looked with a clear, proud expression 
on his rescued friend. 

The jury returned to the hall with their 
verdict. They had, without a dissenting, voice, 
found Count Laniska innocent. 

At this moment the long-repressed feeling 
broke forth in lond applauses, and was followed 
by a boisterous long live the king. 

One of the two officers who had accompanied 
Count Laniska, reached the count his sword, 
while the judge, the king's attorney, and the 
jury, stepped up to congratulate him. 

Frederick arose. The cry, the king speaks! 
flew through the room. All became still. 

The king’s countenance was solemnly earnest. 
Supporting his hand on the railing, he spoke 
in a loud, firm voice: “This court, convened 
for an especial occasion, is fron# this moment 
dissolved. I sanction the decision of the jury. 
Count Laniska, you are free, and reinstated in 
your former position. Give me your sword 
and take mine!” 

The adjutant loosed the sword from the 
king’s side, while the count stepped to the 
railing and reverently presented his. 

“As concerns your defender,’ continued 
Frederick, “I thank him sincerely, for having 
afforded me an opportunity to make good a 
wrong. I rejoice besides, that he has given 
me back, a capable and faithful subject. If he 


( will devote the talent which he has to-day 
\ shown, and the heart capable of such sacrifice 


to my service, he shall be received joyfully. 
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My state needs such men, and your friend shall 
learn to feel that Germany is his fatherland. 
But at all events, I shall ever remain grateful 
to him, that he has brought about a decision so 
gratifying to my heart. As for you, wretched 
man !”’—he added—directing a look of anger 
and contempt upon Wolf, who like one con- 
demned to death, reeled between two officers 
who held him—*“ for you I know of no punish- 
ment severe enough. Hate toward an honor- 
able man, and a disgusting desite for gain, have 
led you to disgrace my name. You shall do 
penance for your crime, by sweeping, as long 
as you live, the street before Countess Laniska’s 
house! Count, say to your mother, that my 
room is at her disposal. She needs to rest and 
recover herself before returning home. Say 
also that I will join the happy group around 
her table to-day. So good-by till me meet at 
dinner!” 

He immediately left the hall. Laniska 
stepped to his mother who was surrounded by 
congratulating friends, and pressed her hand 
only. It was not in the nature of these two 
beings to furnish a scene for the curious. Then 
accompanied by Altenberg, Sophie, and Rein- 
hold, they betook themselves to the apartment 
assigned them by the king. 

Here, unrestrained by the painful gaze of 
the curious, the happy ones gave expression to 
their joy and gratitude toward Altenberg. La- 
niska lay long on the breast of this friend, who 
was a thousand times dearer to him than all 
the indifferent sympathizers by whom he had 
to-day been surrounded. And with what in- 
expressible delight did the mother’s eye beam 
upon the splendid pair, whose friendship had 
been so solemnly consecrated. 


Sophie was not yet able to express her feel- ) 


ings in words. Sighing deeply, she struggled 
to expel from her breast the oppression of the 
past, and to admit the happiness of the present. 
Again and again tears rolled down her cheeks 
that had grown pale from long suffering. 

Reinhold had already collected himself As 
he stepped to Altenberg he only said: “I 
thank you! you have restored my quiet and 
happiness; I can work again. There are still 
men and friends in the world!” 

The information that the, king would dine 
with her, brought the countess out of the ex- 
cited state caused. by to~lay’s events. It was 
necessary to hurry to Potsdam, to make pre- 
parations for the reception of her distinguished 
guest. 

It was understood that Altenberg, Sophie 
and Reinhold were to join them. The two 
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artists wanted to decline the imvitation, con- 
sidering themselves too humble to sit at table 
with the king. But the countess and her son 
insisted on their wish. 

“The king has unexpectedly invited him- 
self,” said the countess, smiling, “and must not 
be displeased at finding all our family present. 
And you belong to our family.” 

Frederick appeared punctually, and was in a 
very lively mood. He spoke much with Rein- 
hold and Sophie about art, and evidently wishe.! 
te keep them in Berlin. Still, he didn’t express 
his wish distinctly, as he wanted to leave them 
in freedom. He also canversed with Altenberg, 
and showed him unusual attention. 

On taking his leave, he gave his hand to the 
Englishman and said: “ Whether you accept 
my offer to remain or not, I shall ever fee! 
grateful to you. The thought that treason 
slumbered in a heart which I had believed de- 
voted to me, filled me with bitterness. With- 
out that, I see enough of open flattery and 
secret enmity. Know, therefore, that the vic- 
tory which you have won against me does me 
good. It is a relief to be robbed of an error 
that has oppressed us.” 

Another joyful surprise was in store for 
Sophie. As the little company left the saloon 
and retired to the countess’s sitting-room, A lten- 
berg left the same, and after a few minutes re- 
turned with two old people, one a woman, who 
led a blind man by the arm. 

Sophie received them with a cry of jov. 
They were her parente—a good, true-hearted 
woman, and a gentle, placid man, who bore his 
misfortune with resignation: Never were seen 
more sincere tears of gratitude than on this 
occasion. 

“T had long since planned that your parents 
should meet you on this day in Berlin,” said 
Altenberg to Sophie, when the first joyful ex- 
citement was over. “I felt sure of my victory, 
and that you would be happy to have them 
present was, of course, not to be doubted. In 
case I did not succeed, their presence was the 
only consolation I could offer you.” 

“And a reason for not leaving us too soon, 
and perhaps for remaining always,” added the 
countess, with a hearty smile. 

The king’s and the countess’s united wish was 
fulfilled. Sophie was presented by the king 
with a costly ring, a considerable sum of money, 
and at her marriage, which speedily followed, 
with a handsome outfit. The bridal pair made 
a journey to Meissen and Dresden, and then 
returned to settle permanently in Berlin. 

Her return to the factory was greeted with a 
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As the fatal word could not be re- 
moved from the foot of the vase without injur- 
t, Sophie Gerstorf created a new and 
r work, of such beauty that it won the 
highest applause in Paris and London. 
Altenberg declined the king’s proposition. 
Family cireumstances soon after called him 
back to England. But he and Laniska re- 
nained friends, The friendship of such men 
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1ever dies. 

Rennert entered the service of the family 
Laniska, where he was highly esteemed for his 
kindness and devotion. It was he who sug- 
gested to Altenberg the: possibility of Wolf's 
1aving written that word, and thus led to the 
Englishman’s victory over a shameful decep- 
tion 
Wolf fled from Potsdam, and was never 
again heard of. 

- =a 
USE. 
BY Cc. 
M EN of the most enlightened minds have 
A considered the contemplation of the works 
of nature as well worthy of their time and 
vwttention. The wonders of God’s love, wisdom, 
iid power are continually present to the mind 
~~ a naturalist, and he sees the Almighty 
Creator in all his works. He knows that all 
hings in the universe were created and are 
ontinually preserved by the Lord to perform 
nome use, for use isa law of order in the min- 
eral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms. And 
der is Heaven’s first law. He 
10thing beneath his notice, or too insignificant 
io be studied, for to him the miracles of nature 
afford matter for interesting observations. 

Modern science reveals a crowd of facts, 
which till our day have remained unknown, 
and all plainly show that use is the primary 
object even in very small things, such as are 
seldom noticed by any one. That cities are 
suilt of microscopic shells has been discovered 
by the naturalist ; and it is now known that the 
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have had more influence on the crust of the 


’ globe ghan those of elephants and whales, the 
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size of which astonishes us. 

The celebrated pyramids of Egyy;t, and the 
Sphinx, are built solely of small shells, which 
even at that remote period were firmly cemented 
together ; and small shells really constitute the 
Arabian chain, and extend along the Nile. In 
many regions of Upper Egypt the soil of the 
desert consists entirely of shells, but they are 
not without their use, as is well known. Use 
pervades the whole and every minute part of 
the natural world of which man is the head; 
and if there is a person in this beautiful world 
of ours who does not perform some use fer the 
good of others, that person must be living quite 
out of order, and of course is not happy. No 
one can be happy who is not in the orderly 
performance of some use by which others are 
benefited. 
it is only in constant employment of mind and 
body that happiness can be attained. Labor 
from love has no compulsion in it, but only 
enjoyment. More good may sometimes be 
done by amusements than by work; every one 
needs recreation ; and to the sad and sorrowful 
a few cheering words are often better than 
worldly wealth. Little acts of good will and 
words of kindness are within the power of all, 
the great use they may per 
form in cheering, comforting, and aiding the 
unfortunate and unhappy. Those who are 
really sensible, in whose presence they are, 
will be too humble to expect to do any great 
thing, but will be content, like the little insect, 
to perform some quiet and unassuming use, re- 
membering that there is often greater use in 


There is no happiness in idleness ; 


, * ? . 
the still, small voice than in the earthquake or 


a ae ~~ 


city of Paris, that splendid capital, is built of ‘ 


the shells of the Miliole. The insect was so 


xamed from the fact that in shape and size it ‘ 


-esembles a grain of millet. These shells were 
ao numerous in the Parisian seas that in set- 
tling down they formed the mountains, which 
ure now quarried and used for building pur- 
poses, being closely cemented together, and 
very durable. 

Thus nature reveals her infinite power by 
regaining in mumbers what she loses in size. 
The vestiges of some microscopic creatures 
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GOOD LIFE, LONG LIFE. 
E liveth long who liveth well; 
All else is life but flung away; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of trne things truly done each day. 


Then fill each hour with what will last, 
Buy up the moments as they go; 
The life above, when this is past, 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 


Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure; 

Sow peace, and reap its harvest bright; 
Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 

And find a harrest-home of light.—Boyar. 
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BY JOSEPHINE FULLER. 








JESTERDAY, my husband not returning )? neath was upturned in furrows, and on this 
home until late, and our little ones being ‘{ dark earth, in spite of all their fairness, were 
with him in the shop, where he works at car- ) open buds, which pitiless winds had swept 
pentry, I strolled outside the confines of our ( from their parent stock. 
unpretending village. ‘ And then I thought of the fair, sweet 
It was twilight in balmy May, and nature ) blossom that had been stricken from my side. 
was in a soft and mystical mood on the first | How proud I was of my baby brother! How 
vanishing of the sun, for summer with emiles } pleased to hold him in my arms, whilst I felk 
and gladness had anticipated the sceptre of { my heart ewell with affection for the beautiful 


spring. { child! 

A sensation of boundless freedom came over ) We grew together, loving and loved, unti} 
me, when my feet first touched the velvety ( our souls were joined by kindred tastes and 
green-sward of the country, for somehow I can- ) sympathies, as few are ever united in thix 
not help fancying that one is nearer God, away ( world. Stronger and deeper was the love | 
from crowded houses and dusty streets. { bore my priceless treasure, because that a frost 


Nothing could be more picturesque than 2 had early nipped my precious bud. But my 
the scenery about me. Far away toward the ( attachment did not avail to bind him long to 
west, just beneath a streak of faintest amber ) this sphere. And at last they made him a bed 
sky, were lofty mountains, so still, so motion- ¢ covered with humid sods. 
less, that they appeared absorbed in praver. As I pondered on the brief, sad life, his 

A grand old forest shaded one side of the ) earnest, blue eyes, half veiled by their droop 
road, whilst on the other wes a stump fence. I ( ing lids, seemed again fondly looking into my 


am never weary of admiring these unique in- > face, just as they had often looked years ago, 
closures. The pine stubs drawn from the ? when we walked together in father’s nursery. 
earth are laid sidewise in a row on the ground, 5 All the bliss, all the pity and commiseration 


their roots being intertwined laterally resem- ? of those hours came over me then, and I cried 
ble hundreds of arms tossed wildly about, and ( out, whilst my heart was wrung with its excess 
locked together in some fierce elemental com- 2 of tender memories: “My darling, my swect, 


motions. ( little ene, surely God has laid his chastening 
This rugged prospect is quite different from } hand on us in wisdom and-mercy!” 
the prairie views to which I was accustomed Sut heavenly faith was too weak, and earthly 


in the first part of my life. And once I loved ( passion too strong for me to realize the truth 
the sight of level acres of waving grass and ) of what I said, as I clasped my hands and 
fertile corn fields. bowed my head on my breast. 

But a great sorrow made the air of my na- { At that moment a wild bird’s voice broke 
tivity seem to me full of sighs, the rich plains 2 forth in a joyons refrain, and almost uncon- 
to be pressed down under a burden of grief, ( sciously to myself, I murmured these lines. 
whilst almost every association was mingled ‘ “The wild birds sang. and the stars above 
with pain. ¢ Told many a teuching story, 

Few were the joys left me, until Earnest Of friends, long passed to that kingdom of rest, 
Manly came with his refined love and winning , Mhape theasml weene, itp mantie of. glory. 
tenderness, and wooed and won me for his wife. ¢ And then, I considered the unreasonableness 

Then, he brought me to this new home, ‘ of indulging in grief, because our friends have 
where new ties and duties have made much of ( gone to an abode free from care and trouble. 
the old suffering fade away, and I can now ‘| How would their affectionate epirits be pained, 
often think of the dear one who is gone, as ) even in their beautiful country, should they 
among the blessed, and enjoying the wondrous ( behold our canseless misery at their departure, 
beauty of the radiant, spirit land. ) which at the longest precedes our own but a 

I climbed over the fence and stood under ( short time. 
an apple tree, whose spreading branches were { I am persuaded that munch of our sorrow for 
full of dainty blooms. The damp loam be- ) the dead is born of unthinking selfishness. We 

“ (147) 
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LY lonely such a blank fills dur lives, and 
s are so broken at the recollection of 





licted one’s great sufferings, that in our 
benumbing anguish, we too often would 
low the deceased. 

This is wrong, and I am glad that I was 
never so sorely stricken as to make me want to 
die before God was willing. Even if I had no 

ie friend left on earth, and misfortune and 

pointment were ever my portion, I would 

still like to live, for next to being happy one’s 

lf, it is a real pleasure to see blessings be- 

towed en worthy acquaintances, and this is a 
satisfaction that need rarely be denied to any. 

The mellow moonlight was now flooding the 
earth with its enchantment, and I was pleased 
when I saw Earnest coming toward me, carry- 

two-year-old Fred, whilst little Maimee 

to the skirt of his coat, 

[ feared that my pet would be lonesome, so 
ve all come in pursuit of the truant,” 
»y husband, with a smile, as he offered 
s disengaged arm. 

[ kissed the sleeping babe, and as we turned 

go home, I let my hand carelessly touch my 
band’s, not wishing to seem bold, yet long- 

y to have him take it in his, for the shadow 

the distress, that had desolated my life so 

ny years ago, was reaching over me to 
it, and I wanted to feel that I was deep in 
st’s love. 

He understood my meaning, and in the most 

eful manner imaginable, his palm closed 

ver mine with a warm, fervid pressure, whilst 

; looks showed his boundless sympathy and 

tion for me. 

We conversed on a lively and interesting 

pic, until every trace of gloom had left my 
mind, by the time we neared our humble cot- 

uge. Then when Earnest pushed open the 
door, what a cheerful surprise awaited me. 
rhe lamp was burning brightly, whilst in the 
re-place were numberless crimson poppies, 
rranged so as to simulate blazing coals, A 
use of freshly gathered flowers stood on the 
entre table, not costly exotics reminding one 
f the proud and scornful daughters of fashion, 
ut pinks and grasses, such as grow around 
wsteful little houses, and bring thoughts of 
ymming birds and happy children. 

I knew to whom I was indebted for this 

w of beauty, and I exclaimed warmly: 

How very good you are, my friend, my hus- 
band! How generous in you to consult my 
tastes in everything!” 

“Ts it so great a merit to be kind toa beloved 
one?” he returned, in soft, low accents. 
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“Tt is noble to regard a wife with uniform 
constancy and delicacy,” I replied, “and this 
is why my esteem tor you increases, instead of 
diminishing with time.” 

“May God always preserve your attachment 
to me, dearest,” he rejoined feelingly. 

“And yours to me also,” I responded, 

“And may He, who is above all human 
creeds, and more merciful than a mortal can 
dream, ever guide, guard, and keep us both in 
the paths of truth and virtue,’ 
reverently, as his dark eyes full of unfathom- 
able depths of thought, rested on my. face. 


’ 


said Earnest, 


a > a —————— 


A CURIOUS INCIDENT. 


i R. FLAUDDIN, in his narrative of a 
residence in Persia, relates a curious in- 
cident, which occurred when he was at I:- 


pahan: 

“The Persian servant of a European had 
been stung by a scorpion, and his master wished 
to apply ammonia, the usual remedy in such 
cases, but the man refused, and ran off to th: 
bazaar. When he returned he said he was 


cured, and appeared to be so. The European 
rather surprised at this almost instantaneous 
cure, questioned him, and found that he had 
been to a dervish, who, he said, after examin- 
ing the wound and uttering a few words, had 
several times touched it with a little iron blade. 
ved at the remedy than the 


cesired to see the instru 


Still more asto1 
cure, the European 
ment by which the latter was said to have been 
effected. At the cost of a small pickech hi 
was allowed to have it for a few minutes in hijs 
possession. After a 
ing nothing extraordinary in the instrument, 
he made up his mind that the cure was a mere 


ireful examination, find- 


trick; that the dervish was an impostor; that 
the scorpion sting had not penetrated, and that 
his servant had been more frightened than 
hurt. He threw the blade contemptuously 
upon the table, when, to his great surprise, h« 
beheld it attach itself strongly to a knife. The 
quack’s instrument was simply amagnet. But 
what power had the loadstone’s attraction over 
venom? This discovery was very odd, In- 
credulity was at a nonplns, and yet the man 
stung by the scorpion was cured, and he who 
had cured him was in great renown at Ispahan 
for the treatment of that sort of wound. 
———_208400—— 

Tne effect of good music is not caused by its 
novelty. On the contrary, it strikes us more, 
the more familiar we are with it. 
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BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 





No. XI. 


yore handiest garment for a man to work in 
is a roundabout. When our Rube came 
from the army he said he had found a blouse 
to be such a comfortable, easy garment, that he 
would be sorry when his was gone—that he 
would never feel like working with the useless 
skirts of a coat flipping about in his way. 

When the blouse was worn out I ripped it to 
pieces and cut a pattern from it, leaving off the 
skirt. Then I cut a garment over the pattern 
with no other change than to make it come up 
higher about the neck, and fit closer and better. 
Instead of gathering it on to a band as I have 
often seen, I laid a box-plait at the bottom of 
the seam down the back. That insured a good 
fit without binding anywhere. 

Still I have sometimes regretted introducing 
it into the family, for the men like it so well 
that they can hardly be induced to wear a 
coat—they whine and say: “The tails get in 
my way when I’m at work.” 

Any woman can understand how this is 
made. 
pantaloons—if for winter and your material is 
not very heavy (I use good jeans,) put wadding 
in front and across the shoulders. Put an in- 
side pocket, no other, quite high up on the left 
aide, after the garment is finished. It is done 
the same as sewing on an outside patch; the 
way into the pocket should be aslant—the 
opening along down by the buttonholes. Let 
the collar be a narrow straight piece. 

This is the very thing for a man to wear who 
works among machinery of any kind, or when 
he chops wood, or makes rails, or cuts up corn. 
An old worn-out roundabout saves a man’s 


It requires three yards, the same as for 


shirt in cutting up corn. 
neatly pressed and have a wide hem or a strip 
of facing around the bottom. 

I would suggest that it is a good plan when 
a well-fitting garment of any kind is worn out, 
to rip it to pieces, iron it out smoothly, and 
cut a pattern over it, then write on the pattern 
what it is, and where you got it,’and, to save 
confusion, I always put the date too. 


The other morning I set a pan of hashed 


beef and potatoes into the oven to warm for | 


breakfast, grandma prefers it, and then went 
down cellar to strain the milk. 


When I came ' 


Let the seams be ; 


» back I was surprised to see a strip of news- 


paper, the white margin cut off and twisted 
around the stovepipe, 

“ Who's been decorating our kitchen stove?” 
I said to grandma, who smiled significantly. 

“ Why,” said slie, “ when I used to be doing 
housework: and would put anything in the 
oven I was sure to forget it, unless 1 marked it 
that way. You know if you're in the kitchen 
you can’t forget it then, Pipsey, you’re reminded 
of it all the time.” 

There is hardly a week in a housekeeper’s 
life in which she does not burn a pan of coffee, 
or leave a pudding in too long, or a pie that 
wasn’t quite done when the rest were, or a plate 
of meat that she was warming over, and this 
littke forethought of grandma’s would save all 
that trouble. It is not a useless precaution, as 
many a woman has learned to her mortifi- 
cation. 

How could we do without grandma! it seems 
that she knows everything at once, and has 
never forgotten anything! 


When Dr. Bodkin built the new house in 
which they now live they were in such a hurry 
to get into it before winter that they told the 
carpenters not to make any closets in the lower 
rooms at all. They thought it would facilitate 
the work by dispensing with them. Sister 
Bodkin has always regretted the loss of the 
closets, and wished to supply something that 
would take their places, but could think of 
nothing, except large wardrobes. They are so 
inconvenient in house-cleaning though, that she 
managed to get along without them. 

But the other day I saw her crimson scarf 
floating from the corner of the portico, and 
that meant: “I want to see you, Pipsey—come 
down.” 

These little flirting scarfs on our porticos 
are the telegraphic signals between us, so | 
right on with my calash and shawl and hurried 
down there. 

“T wanted to consult you,” she said. “ Don’t 
you think I can make a very tolerable substitute 
for a closet by having Mr. Oldham put up 
about five good wide corner shelves right here 


J 


. in this out-of-the-way corner, and then hang a 


curtain from the top shelf down to the floor?” 
(149) 
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Why, of course,” I said; “I only wonder 


we hadn’t thought of that long, long ago. Let 
your curtain be the same color as nearly as you 
ean match it to the wall paper, and have a 
strip of moulding on the edge of the top shelf 
to match that of the windows—why that will 


be very pretty and sensible.” 

So the impromptu closet was made and 
finished, and Sister Bodkin has a handy plaice 
to keep her hat and veil, and cloak and shawl, 
and nubja and glove-box, and all those little 
things that are a good deal of trouble to fold 
and fix and lay away in trunks and band- 
hes 

She folds everything just as precisely and 
neatly, however, as though they were put away 
for another season. That is the reason her 
y and shawls always look new and fresh. 
Shawls that she has worn for eight years still 
keep the same folds they first had. 


If any of you are intending to make new 
homemade carpet this is a good time to prepare 
your filling. Have two or three baskets in 


¥ 1 to keep your old garments and balls and 
other material, and you wont make much litter. 
If you are careless and don’t keep your work 
in some degree of compactness, you will make 
the whole house have an air of disorder, and 
you will all feel grimy and dirty, and linty, 


t of humor. Everybody knows how to 
make rag carpet, and I will offer only a few 
hints that may save a great deal of trouble. 
Don’t worry about having many kinds of stripes 
and a variety of colors. Of the many webs | 
have made, the prettiest cost me the least 
t le. The weaver called it “hit and-miss,” 
all colors put in just as it happened, but in no 
one place is there over twenty widths of the 


same kind of filling. Any drab, or dingy 
brown, or gray, or tan color, must be relieved 
t i little bit of bright red, no matter if it 


don’t run half way across it will beam out like 
a peal of jolly langhter. White works in well, 
too. The colors of red and white will brighten 
what would otherwise be a yery sombre web. 
Let your filling be cut narrow. The next piece 
we make will be for the dining-room in winter, 
and because we have been so troubled with 
moths we do not intend to have any woollen 
filling in it. 

The moths got into the seams of the floor up- 
giairs and“we couldn't get rid of them, and 
found no way to stop their depredations except 
to spread newspapers over the floor before the 
carpet was put down. That answers very 
weil. 
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This fear of “what folks’ll say,” is a horned 
bugbear that stands between many people and 
the beauty and sweetness and excellence of a 


true life. 


Two or three years ago old Elder Barney, 
from Indiana, called to see us and let us hear 
“by word of mouth,” he said, from our rela- 
tives in that state I shook both his old shriv- 
elled hands right cordially, and we all made 
the old elder wel to our hospitality. In 
answer to my quest of “how is my good old 
Uncle Abe and his family?” the pompous old 
man settled back in his fat neck and pufled 
out: “Well, Abram’s well, but I have to mr 
form you that his son Jeems is in the peniten 
tiary in the State of Michigan.” 

My pretty little black-eyed Cousin Jimmy a 
convict! I] was star 

I had just finished writing a letter of rym 
pathy the next d I ood old uncle ask- 
ing the particular | adding that I'd have 
the child-cor out o’ that before another 
month, or « Gcvernor of Michigan was 
not a humane n I had closed the letter 
and was wiping my e€} from erying over it, 
when a char g new cousin, an intelligent 
lady whom I had rarely met, came in quite 
unceremol! 

I was abushed ken at a disadvantage, 
and in rey nquiry of “Have you 
trouble, Cor ] vy?” I said “ Trouble 
enough—n Cousin Jimmy is in the 
penitentiary in M , 

“Oh my!” lie, starting up with round 
staring eyes; “I do hope he’s no cousin of 
mine! why what + people think ?” 

“He's not bit of connection of yours, 
Mattie,” I answered, thankfully and hurriedly ; 
“he’s not rela us on the side of the 
Snobbses—he’s onl cousin.” 

“Oh I'm so gl ’ she said, smiling calmly 
and sweetly 1 placing both slender white 
hands up to tl ved structure, built of hair, 
and touching it ily and tenderly—glad to 
find it keeping w 

I had my ery and my planning and my 
ready-made ap] to the Governor of Michi- 
gan all for nothing. The boy was doing well, 


and was honest and discreet, and the story was 
made up for revenge and out of very meanness 
of soul Artemas Ward 
” Elder Barney returned 


would have said, “ out 
of pure cussedness 
home and just appened to call at my une le’s 
while he was reading my pathetic letter of can- 
dolence. Ass is he read it himself, without 
a word of explanation, he handed it to the old 


elder far a second reading. The poor old maa 
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shook, and cried, and begged pardon, and said 
he had been misunderstood, and that “Sattan 
was always tempting him,” and that his punish- 
ment was greater than he could bear. 

The poor man had the audacity to call again 
a year or two afterward, Ile came puffing 
into the house like a porpoise, wheezing out: 
“How do you do, Sister Potts?” at the same 
time extending his hand. I looked at him 
from head to foot, as though I remembered him 
very distinetly, and—put my hand in my pocket. 

If it didn’t look as much like peeping 
through windows, not my own, and telling 
tales, there is one thing I would like to tell. 
Guess I will. Tet Harland is about my own 
age, and because we were schoolmates long 
ago, we still visit each other and have such 
good times together. We used to talk all 
night, but now we don’t sleep in the same bed, 
er in the same room even, for if I lose my 
sleep I have the headache the next day. 

Tet’s married brother, Tom, lives in the 
game house with herself and her mother, and 
the last time I was there, Tet, and Artalissa, 
and I sat by the stove, visiting until late bed- 
time. We began to get ready for bed. |] 
loosened my hair and unlaced my gaiters. Tet 
took off her shoes and warmed her feet, while 
Arta, Tom’s wife, clear undressed and put on 
a great, scary-looking, knobby night-cap, and 
a little bob-tailed gown, and was looking like a 
ecare-crow, when we heard a shuflling of fect 
en the porch. I jumped, and dropped my 
collar, and cuffs, and sowed my hair pins all 
theway to the bed-room. It was Tom Harland ; 
he was tired, and drew his boots and went 
right off to bed. Arta laughéd leng and loud, 
and never changed her position, but sat with 
her feet encased in soiled and shabby hose, up 
en the stove hearth. Ugh! her mouth opened 
wide in her immoderate laughter, and dis- 
played teeth—not white, and many, and even, 
“at all—at all.” 

I twisted up my hair and came back, not a 
little piqued at Arta’s unwomanly laughter. I 
felt my eyes snap as I said: “ Dear me, Arta! 
why didn’t you run.” 

“ Why, it was only Tom,” she replied, laugh- 
ing harder than ever. 

“Only Tom!” I said ; “of all people in this 
world, your husband should be the last one to 
eco you appearing that way. If I were a mar- 
ried woman, Arta, I'd die before I'd let my 
husband see me in such a plight. You ought 
to be ashamed to let him see the one face in all 
the world to him, framed in by such a hideous- 
looking night-cap as that, indeed you should 
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wear no cap atall, Shake your hair out loosely 
and fling it back of your pillow. 

“And that nondescript, beggarly thing you 
substitute for a gown—just give it to the boys 
to wear when they play ‘fantastics.’ There 
is so much poetry in a woman’s night-gown, 


that she loses one of the prettiest poems out of 


her life, when she makes some old rag of a sub- 
stitute do for one. ' 

“Five yards will cut a gored one ample 
enough for you—have wide hems, and no trim- 
ming, save about the neck and wrists. You'd 
look really sweet in one, with your hair hang- 
ing; and now don’t get mad dear--let me fin- 
ish. You wont mind me, you know I love 
everybody, and wish ’em well, but if I havea 
weakness for anything, it is to see a weman’s 
feet neatly clad. I don’t mean all pinched up 
into shoes too short and too narrow; shoes that 
change her free, natural gait, into a mincing 
silly one—let them be large enough with no 
high pointed heels; let them reach up high 
and fit snugly, and not be covered quite with 
big bows, or rosettes, or glaring buckles. And 
the stockings should be clean, and dry, and 
white. 

“T believe we all have a natural repugnance 
toward seeing any article of a woman’s apparel! 
soiled, or slovenly, or ill-fitting. 

“T never liked our former pastor’s wife as 
well, after I saw her hoop-skirt once catch on 
an elder root in the cemetery, at Birdie Hall’s 
funeral. She was dressed faultlessly in black 
silk, broche shawl, and crape bonnet, and did 
appeat very pretty. 

“T was walking behind her and had to loosen 
the hoops. They were broken, and jagged, 
and soiled, and all peeled off, and showed the 
bare metal. She blushed and caught her 
breath, and looked sorely distressed. Poor 
creature! I wish I could forget it, but some- 
thing makes me think a woman’s not true and 
honest, who will dress well on the outside and 
neglect any of the apparel that is out of sight. 

“So, Arta, try now, and let ‘only Tom,’ the 
dear good fellow, who chose you of all thewomen 
in the world to walk beside him, never see you 
going about slovenly, or wearing any old excuse 
of agarment. He’ll lose his love for you, and that 
is more to you than all the world besides. Think 
of Tom when you comb and brush your pretty 
brown hair every morning. Blue and pink be- 
come you, 80 have a little knot of ribbon fast- 
ened on a hair-pin, and put it in at the side of 
your coil, just above or back of your ear, and 
have a bow of the same color pinned on where 
you fasten your collar. Keep your persona 
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you will feel satisfied and happy. 


ciean 
No woman feels complacent and at ease, if she 
ia t and clean. 

‘You're not the only young wife who sniffs 
and s: ‘Oh, it’s only Tom!’ I am sorry 
for all of you, and for your husbands; so sorry 
that I just long to spread loving wings over the 
whole big brood. Oh, it is a sad thing to lose 
th | sweet reverence of one’s husband, 
to 8 him glance at his careless wife with a 
look that seems to measure and weigh her, and 
ther him look down and sigh, and his face 
pl t ‘the light of immortal beauty,’ but 
tl that tells of asad disappointment 
br r within his soul.” 


ry wife who reads what I said to 
Arta that night take it home to herself, and 
lessing of one who loves and pities 

vith this message. 
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d to do it- 
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ter than white ones, and are so much 
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nt a little. Make the body as long as 

tell you to, no matter if it trails, it 

ent your being growled at; let the 

whole on the shoulders, without any 

ace the arm-place so large that it wont draw 


ody of the garment when the arm is 


I never make gathers in the sleeve, 
the waistband, and none where the 
sewed on to the collar. Let the collar 
fi ly large. Set a strip of facing 





wn the opening in front about two inches 


When such a shirt is starched a little and 
d nicely, it looks neat and sensible, and is 

so much better than a half-clean white one. 
Garments that have grown yellow should be 
uid out to whiten the latter part of this month. 


The bulge-out in the bosoms of shirts, mak- 

uny a bashful man look like a full-breasted 
posing among its front feathers, is cause d 
rsewing on the collar band without cutting 


awa re 


gh out in front. 
I never hired a shirt made yet away from 
home that I did not have to rip the band off 
ope an inch or a half inch off the upper 
f the bosom joining the band. I'd rather 
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do that than have a ’bused man give me one of 


his wrathful growls. 


The other evening we 


some reading, some stu 


grandma was knitting ar 


were all sitting coseyly, 
lying, and good old 
1 rocking, when father 


took off his glasses and rubbed his eyes, and 
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A shout of “Hee! hee!” followed the an- 
nouncement from both girls,.who- in their 
merriment made fists and pounded their knees 
hard and long. “Polly Watson! Oh, dear! 
oh, dear!” and their merriment knew no 
bounds. 

I was a little piqued. I don’t like to haye 
my relations made fun of, even if they are 
strangers who have to introduce themselves, 
and tell who and what they are, as Cousin 
Polly did. 

It was like a sniff of ocean breeze, that letter 
was; it tingled to my very fingers’ ends, and 
made my thin blood trot faster than ever. She 
introduced herself as my mother’s Uncle Peter’s 
youngest danghter. She used to see me when 
I was a little flirt of a girl, with little flat curls 
pasted on my temples, and my shoulders bare, 
and my brass breastpin polished its very 
brightest. Her whole life was condensed in 
that letter, jammed in compactly enough to 
auit the agricultural editor of the N. Y. World. 
She married young, and by her own labor sup- 
ported a family of five ; her husband died in the 
army. By close financiering she managed to 
turn their little property and her pension money 
and her hard earnings together, in a way that 
resulted in a good farm and other valuable 
property. 

She married again, and moved to a city pos- 
sessing educational advantages for her three 
daughters, one of whom, the brightest and the 
prettiest, bears the name of Pipsissiway Potts. 

Her letter did me good; she was so brave 
and strong and energetic, so full of life and 
hope, so much a real woman, so little tainted 
by the ways of society, and so natural, that it 
was a pleasure to know the world held such a 
woman yet. 

Only two words in her letter were misspelt, 
her grammar was good, and her pen had gone 
a-skating over the sheet in a flowing, graceful, 
fearless way, as though her fingers and her pen 
were friends—friends who had never fallen out 
or quarrelled in all those years, whose end was 
now nearing a half century. 

I thought the Pollys were all gone off the 
face of the earth, that not a Pol remained of 
the once numerous race. I knew the second, 
and third, and fourth generations of them had 
grown up mixed, and impure, and dwarfish, 
and variegated ; and those who were left of the 
species were Mollies, and Mamies, and Min- 
nies, and Mates, and Pops. 

I lectured the girls right royally on the 
superficiality of the age, and told them they 
were no better than other girls, and I was 


afraid neither of them would ever have half aa 
much good sound sense as my new-found cousii, 
Polly Watson. Had she called herself Minnie, 
or Mollie, I should never have felt like reach- 
ing out my hands to her across the wide prairies 
that stretch themselves in magnificent vastness 
between her home and mine. 


OVER AT LAST. 


BY MRS. HATTIE F. BELL. 





VER at last, all the wearisome sighing, 
Over the heart-rending struggle of dying, 
All of earth's sorrows forever are past ; 
All the chill blasts that so rudely were blowing, 
All the dark clouds that kept coming and going, 
All the bleak storms that were gathering, growing, 
Over at last, over at last. 


Over at last ; we have clasped her cold fingers, 

Where the last touch of the death-angel lingers, 
Where the red life-drops kept freezing so fast ; 

O'er the damp brow we have smoothed the long 

tresses, 

While not a heart but its sadness confesses, 

Thinking of all the loved smiles and caresses, 
Over at last, over at iast. 


Over at last! Oh, the dreary to-morrow! 

Where is the fature from which we may borrow 
Aught of hope’s sunshine to lighten the past? 

Where is the solace for which we are sighing ? 

Where are the joys thatare ever undying? 

When, to our grief, shall we hear the re plying, 
“Over at last, over at last?” 


Over at last; through the heavenly portal, 

There all our joys shall be ever immortal, 
There all our partings forever are past ; 

Up to those gates we are looking forever, 

While those we love are just crossing the river, 

For there we know that our tears shall be ever 
Over at last, over at last, 


Father in Heaven, oh! lead us and guide us, 
Through our life-journey walk ever beside ua, 
Till all our trials and dangers are past; 
Then, by thine own shining angels attended, 
May our weak songs with their worship be blended, 
Where all our sighs shal! forever be ended, 
Over at last, over at last. 
——eosg20e—. 
Don’t crowd, this world is broad enough 
For you as well as me; 
The doors of art are open wido— 
The realm of thought is free; 
Of all earth’s places you are right 
To choose the best you can, 
Provided that you do not try 
To crowd some other man. 

















UNDER THE SNOW. 


BY HESTER 

ie is the burden of the winds to-night, the 

cold comfortless winds, that have searched, 

in forest-aisles, and in forsaken nooks by river- 

brink and mountain base, for shelter and for 
sweetness. 

We listen to their moaning as they linger 
for awhile in the streets and courts of the tur- 
reted town in their passage to the sea, and we 
know from just what valleys they have come; 
what deserted ways they have seen; how they 
sobbed over the low mounds outlined sharply 
through their masks of snowiest snow, where 
were no mounds in the summer-time ; how they 
drove the clouds before them, like‘ feathe rs, in 
the wildness of their sorrow as they hurried on 
under the arch of leaden skies, to bury their 
bitterness down in the deep! 

Under the snow! 

They sing no other song to-night—the spirits 
of the w ind. 


They have been at our casement for an hour 


rattling the shutters, and crying like lost souls, 
for comfort. 
We turn down the gas, put on our wraps, 


loop back the curtains, throw up the window, 


and let the wanderers in. 


Somehow— it is foolish we know—but we 


cannot help feeling that they are human, even 
as we; that they have loved and suffered, and 


that they mourn, day-time and night-time, for 
the Beautiful under the snow! 

How they rush into the warmth of our quiet, 
dim-lit room—the restless, homeless winds. 
Hiow they toss the loose papers from writing 
desk and table,-as, in a time not far away, they 
seattered the bright leaves everywhere o’er 
heath and hill and hollow; and how they 
swing in the ivy-vines that creep about the 
statues in the corners, and smother the shadows 
closer down upon the faces on the walls. 

Then, with a tenderer touch, they stir the 
violet-leaves, where pale-blue blooms are hid- 
ing—the dear, sweet violet-leaves, that miss 
not even their woodland home, because we love 
and care for them—and still the burden of their 
song is: “ Under the snow ! oh, under the snow!” 


Under the snow! 
Down on the bright velvet 
fall, stricken of Memory, forsaken of Hope. 
»? 


“Oh, merciful Father! 
(154) 


cushions we 


we cry, “give us, 


A. BENEDICT. 
if only in our dreams, the sound of songs grown 
silent, and the touch of lips flushed red with 
wine of loving!” 
But only the winds make answer, lifting ovr 
tangled hair with fingers of ice, and moaning, 
to melody that maddens, the low words: 


“Under the snow—oh, 


under the snow!” 


Whither? 


misses, even as we, frou 


The night creeps onward. 
In search of those it 
the beautiful bowers of Earth? 

Tiow can we know? 

Do the nights come ever back to us, from the 
shadowy seas of Time, bearing under their 
starry breasts a measag: n the missing? 
Nay, may! Ah, God! that it should be ever 
—nay ! 

We are so tired of tears, so hungry for repose. 

If the barrier hetween us and our Beautifel, 
were but broken on the ice-bound reefs, the 


ruinous reefs of agony-in-waiting ! 


The hours go by like mourners. 
We rise from the « 
of our si | struggle with Destiny; 
break the seals of 


hrinking from the 


flushed with shame 
because 
our fruitless endeavor 

mystery; our cowardly 
] ‘ i] 
ife, |} 


wearisome they be, and because of our weak- 


ways of earthly, wsoever rugged or 


ness when most we needed strength. 
“Ttis past,” we say. “God grant it may be 
forever past!” 


Memory lingers, and Hope, the iF 


radiant re- 
turns, we close the window, turn on the gay 
and kneeling low, with crossed palms, amd 
eyes that climb to the “low-browed Madonna,” 
framed above a rustic cross—-we pray, as only 


a Rachel prays: 


“ Christ, let us lean on thee!” 


One, two, three! The night is waning. 

The winds are hushed, and all the luminous 
silences of our room sweeten with scents of 
heliotrope and roses, while, as if from a great 
way off comes the whisper: “ Under the snow 
—oh, under the snow!” 

Quiet and calmful now, we think how sleep- 
ily and dreamily they are lying in their wild- 
wood graves to-night, the white, wild lilies and 
trailing vines of arbutus; the lichen and the 
living moss; the many-tinted leaves, and the 
secrets of them all. 

We remember how fair they grew: how 


fragrant were the blessoms, and how the brigh¢ 
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leaves hung on graceful boughs that bent and 
climbed the long days through, reaching never 
earth nor sky; and, listening, we catch, from 
out the silence that has sealed their sepulchres 
to the tender spring-time opening—a rise of 
nppling laughter, a stir of gossamer-raiment, 
and a sound of happy feet; and, something like 
a gleam of golden locks flashes across the 
darkness that enfolds us, and a rainbow rises 
and sets in the stormful Heaven of our hoping. 
Inder the snow! 

Let them be there, in slumber that is dream- 
ful or dreamless—it matters not, since God is 
good, and the Heaven of his spring-time is not 
far away—and let the winds wail whithéraoever 
they will of whatsoever they have lost, neither 
wind, nor storm, nor life, nor death, shall rob 
as of the hope of sometime wearing on our 
bosom, the one bright blossom that was, and 
is, and is to be forever and ever, our own, 
though her white lids are shut so closely to- 
night in the silences—under the snow ! 


———>-@- 


ALWAYS BEGIN RIGHT. 

\W E once knew an old Friend, who had but 
one piece of advice to young beginners: 
it was, “If the’ll only begin right, all will go 
well.” We have often thought that there was 
more in the recommendation than even the 
good Quaker saw, for there is scarcely any- 
thing to be done in life to which the adage, 
* begin right,” will not apply. Success is-but 

a saynonyme for beginning right. 
Who, for example, is the healthiest, the 
early-riser or the sluggard? It is the man 
who begins the day right, by leaving his bed 


DPI 
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with the sun, and inhaling the fresh air of ) 


morning, not the one who remains till eight or 
nine o'clock, in a close chamber, sleeping a 
dull, stupefying sleep. Who gets through his 
day’s work the earliest? The early-riser. The 
man of business, who is at his store soonest, is 
always best prepared for the customers of the 
day, and often, indeed, has sold many a bill 
before his laggard neighbors are about. Gir 
Walter Scott used to have half his day's writ- 


ing finished before breakfast. A shrewd ob- > 


server has said that a late-riser consumes the 
day in trying to recover the hours he lost in 
the morning. Mind and body are both fresh- 
est early in the day. The lawyer should 
think, the minister study, the author write 
the valetudinarian walk or ride, and the me- 
chanic or farmer be at work as early as possible. 

Nor is this all. The great bulk of enter- 
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prises that fail owe their ruin to not having 
been begun right. A business is undertaken 
without sufficient capital, connection, or know- 
Itends unfavorably. Why? Because 
A young professional 


ledge. 
it was not begun right. 
man, whose probationary period of study has 
been spent in pleasure rather than in hard read- 
ing, complains that he cannot sueceed. Why, 
again? Because he has not begun right either! 
A stock company blows up. Still why? Ten 
to one, the means employed were not adequate 
to the end, or else it was started with inefficient 
officers, and in either case it was not begun 
right. Two young honsekeepers break up 
their gay establishment, the lady going home, 
perhaps, to her father’s, taking her husband 
with her. Why? They did not begin right, 
for they commenced on too large a scale, for- 
getting that the expenses of a family increase 
every year, and that, in no event, is it safe for 
aman to live up to his income. . An inventor 
starts a manufactory, in which his improve- 
ments in machinery is brought into play; but 
after awhile he finds himself insolvent; his 
factory is sold; another reaps where he has 
sown. Why? Alas! like too many others, 
he has undertaken more than he has means to 
carry through; he did not begin right; and 
his ruin was the consequence. 

But, above all things, life should be begun 
right. Young men rarely know how much 
their conduct, during their first few years, 
affects their subsequent success, It is not only 
that older persons, in the same business, form 
their opinions of them at this time, but that 
every beginner acquires, during these years, 
habits for good or ill which color his whole 
future career. We have seen some of the 
ablest young men, with every advantage of 
fortune and friends, sow the seeds of ruin and 
early death, by indulging too freely in the 
first years of manhood. We have seen 
others, with far less capacity, and without any 
backing but industry and energy, ~ise gradually 
to fortune and influence. Franklin is a famil- 
iar illustration of what a man can do who 
begins right. If he had been too proud to eat 
rolls in the street when he was a poor boy, he 
would never have been Minister Plenipotenti- 
ary to the Court of France. 

Always begin right! Survey the whole ground 
before you commence any undertaking, and you 
will then be prepared to go forward successfully. 
Neglect this, however, and you are almost sure 
to fail. In other words, begin right. A good 
commencement is half the battle. A false first 
step is almoet certain defeat. Burorxn Kicut! 
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WHICH IS THE HETRESS? 


BY 8 JENNIE JONES, 





CHAPTER VI. 
ue Ralph Warburton found himself 
in the river, he experienced, for some 
moments, a sense of utter bewilderment, a joss 
vy and why he was there. He was re- 
to himself by a shout from the rock 


as ft 

us to 
1) 

called 


above, and the appearance of a white face just 


above the water, with dripping golden-brown 
hair clinging about it; and then he knew, and 
the knowledge made him strong. A moment 

re, he had thought it almost impossible to 





bef 
reach the shore unencumbered. The jagged 
rocks rose, stretching their forbidding wall far 
down the stream, and the strength of a Her- 
cules seemed requisite to reach the nearest 
accessible point above, with a current like that 
to bre but now he looked upon Leander’s 
nightly feat as easy of performance, and won- 
dered that the drama should have closed with 
tragedy. 

Ralph Warburton was a powerful swimmer ; 
but those.on the rock who watched the fierce, 
hand-to-hand struggle with death, for himself 
and Lilian Duncan, were enduring an agony 
of suspense in which the swift alternations of 
The 
point at which he must land could not be seen 


hope and despair strove for the mastery. 


from the rock, and was accessible from thence, 
a long, circuitous route. 
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The boat was just coming in sight below, as 
Ralph, slowly and painfully, disappeared be- 
hi the projecting rock that hid from his 
friends the point he was trying to reach. 
Would he be able to reach it? or, would the 
waves have widened to their uttermost circle 
heads of Ralph Warburton and 





above the 
Lilia 
dered 
Luna Reade, with her wrist in the strong 
rasp of Gilbert Warner, was leaning far over 


Duncan before assistance could be ren- 


{ 


the rock, her face working painfully, and her 





tearless eyes wild with agony. As soon as they 
disappeared, she turned beseechingly to Gilbert, 
The | mouth had lost its scornful curve ; 
the v blue eyes their peerless disdain; the 
languid, haughty beauty was transformed into 
a tender, suffering woman, strong to do and 
; 

Ga 


“We must go at once,” she said; “I cannot 
bear thi Wecan surely reach the point be- 
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fore the boat—we can do 


go at once!” 


something—we must 


Gilbert tried to dissuade her from the 
attempt. “It is a Jong, rough way, Miss 
Reade; in some places almost impassable. 


You could never endure the fatigue.” 
“Oh please let me try! Please take me!” 


can endure 


more than you be- 
and 


she plead. “I 
lieve; I can 
grasped his hands in both her own with a be- 
t withstand, 

The route was even worse than he had anti- 
cipated; but he could hardly believe that the 
brave, enduring, uncomplaining woman at his 


endure anything!” she 


seeching look he could 1 


side, pressing on with a strength that seemed 


equal to his own, was the feeble, selfish, exact- 


ing creature he had known her, in time 


past. 
Long before the boat had } 


ussed the Table, Li- 


lian Duncan’s golden head was laid tenderly out 





rstill,white faceturned 
1d Ralph Warburton 


on the green shore, with h 
piteously up to the sky; a 
was bending over her, watching breathlessly 
for some sign of life; but the hungry eyes were 
looking all in vain; there was no token; amd 
the words of the blind 
distinctly, as if spoken 
ment: “Lilian Duncan can 
wife!” He looked ar 


only the wild birds playing in the trees, their 


woman came to him 
solemnly at the mo- 


“ 


never be your 


ind hurriedly, but saw 


a very exuberance 
calm river flowing 
the misery it had 


little songs welling up, as in 
of happiness, and the wide, 
on as ever, heedless of 
wrought. 

Since his last interview with Mra. Edwards, 
impelled by the awful solemnity with which 
she had uttered her warning, and in view of 
the unmistakable genuineness of her revela- 
tions, Ralph had striven to master his love, 
and to look upon this woman as one who could 
never be nearer to him than now; but this 
awful moment revealed to him his deep igno- 
He had never been 
truly conscious of his love before. His faith 
in the truth of the blind woman’s statements 
wavered, and his tone had something as of the 
clinging desperation of a drowning man, as he 
uttered those saddest words, “It might. have 
been.” 


The slow-paced minutes seemed to lengthen 


rance of his own heart 
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SOS" 
into hours, as he chafed the delicate, blue- 
veined hands, and watched the still, white face 
before him. Then there was a sound of voices, 
and the boat came in sight. 


THE 


“Too late, too late!” Ralph murmured , 


bitterly to himself; but, just at that imstant, 


there was a slight movement, and Lilian opened 


her eyes and drew a long breath. As she re- 


covered from her fainting fit, she looked, for a ‘ 


moment, wonderingly into the face bending 
over her, but when he spoke to her, she smiled 


4 


in a peaceful, satisfied way, and closed her eyes | 


again. 


and, with the current now in their favor, they 
were almost out of sight when Gilbert Warner 
and Luna Reade reached the spot where Lilian 


The two were hurriedly gotten jnto the boat, 


Pe 


had lain, apparently lifeless, a few minutes 


before. 


Gilbert’s call was answered by repeated ) 


shouts and cheers, which, although they were 


unable to hear the words, gave unmistakable | 


proclamation of success. And then Luna 
Reade’s wonderful strength forsook her, and 
she sank down in utter exhaustion. Gilbert 
Warner proceeded skilfully to manufacture a 
leaf-cup, in which he hurriedly brought water 
and bathed the lips and forehead of the 
“spoilt beauty,” for the girl seemed about to 
faint. 

“Thank you,” she said, presently; “I am 
better now. I shall soon be able to return.” 

Gilbert knew this would be impossible by 
the route they had come. 


“They will return for us with the boat soon ; , 
) . . . 
; not these sudden emergencies which so vio- 


lie still, now, and rest yourself,” he answered, 
soothingly, as he might have spoken to a weary 
child ; “ you must be very tired.” 

Luna watched him curiously as he proceeded 
to break a small branch from an overhanging 
tree. She soon discovered that it was to be 
used as a brush to protect her from the swarms 
of musquitos that infested the place. 
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wonderfully well this afternoon; now for ‘the 
poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling.’ ” 

There was a touch of ironical contempt in 
the tone, but Gilbert Warner gave no sign that 
the arrow reached its aim. 

“Not I—with due appreciation of the in- 
tended honor,” he protested, laughingly. “ You 
must choose another laureate; Miss Reade and 
I must necessarily figure largely in the epic, 
and however willing I should be to immortalize 
the lady’s name in verse, it would not be quite 
the proper thing to blow my own trumpet, ae I 
should be compelled to do.” 

Luna Reade’s pale face wore a very serious 
expression ; and it was evident, in spite of the 
attempted gayety of some of the party, that a 
feeling of awe possessed the minds of all. 
They passed the Table in silence, each one 
busy with his thoughts, differing according as 
the spiritual or material held prominence in 
the minds of those who looked up at the great 
rock, majestic in its awful calmness, like some 
unmoved monarch, under whose auspices have 
been performed deeds which make the nations 
tremble. 

Luna averted her eyes as they passed the 
spot, striving to banisa from her mind this 
incident that had fallen like the descent of an 


avalanche into the calm of that summer day’s 


? 


“Thank you, Mr. Warner,” she said, very 


softly; “they are extremely annoying.” 

When Laurence Hartley and Barton Everly 
returned with the boat, they found the whilom 
combatants sustaining very amicable postures 
toward each other; the one sleeping peacefully 
and the other keeping watch beside her. 

Barton Everly, with an attempt at lightness, 
reported “the divers safe at home, receiving 
indefinite quantities of praise, petting, hot teas, 
ete.. in view of having performed a feat that 
would grace heroic verse.” 

“Let's have an epic impromptu, Warner,” 
pursued Laurence Hartley ; “ you did the orator 


pastime; yet thankful that now, the shock of 
terror over, they were again to take up the 
lines of their several existences and go on their 
ways as before. But was it so? Do we ever 
emerge from these abrupt passages of our lives 
exactly the same that we were before? Do 


lently disturb the current of our existence, and 
then pass by, leaving the stream apparently 
flowing as before, often times prove, long after- 
ward, to have been mighty causes to some 
great end, and our unstudied acts and words 
during these crises, powerful, unconscious 
agents in the promotion of that end? If, as 
we believe, an act, a word of ours, may set in 
motion a train of causes which shall vibrate 
through eternity, “ Who shall dare pronounce 
a word or a deed lost, until he has seen th 
end thereof?” 


CHAPTER VII. 

If Laurence Hartley had been anything but 
the fortune-hunter, that you and I, dear reader, 
know he was, I think I should say he was a fit 
object of deep commiseration during all those 
days at Marshal Place, when Luna Reade led 
him such a game of hide and seek as that, 
lawyer though he was, he was at times utterly 
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bafi Coyuettish advanee followed coy re- 
tire an occasional intermission of be- 
wi yanter, or stiletto thrusting, administ- 
or 1 coolness that spoke of conscious 
va ind; and then anon, a stroke of 
ski diplomacy that bewildered the young 
man completely, But whatever breadth and 
depth of soul and character, Laurence Hartley 
lacked, he displayed a perseverence that might 
have graced a better cause. And yet, I am 
compelled to write that perhaps his persistence 
grew out of a kind of desperation in view of 
sundry discouraging letters from his partner, 
reaper certain’ pretarious cases requiring 
his presence at home. 

He began to consider the expediency of de- 
manding a knowledge of his fate at once. He 


had tried repeatedly, of late, to approach the 
subject gracefully and gallantly, (Laurence 
Hartley prided himself on his knightly bear- 
ing,) and the young lady had, as often, turned 
of conversation into another chan- 


Miss 


the stream 


nel, with consummate adroitness; or, 
Duncan had put in an appearance, with her 
tantalizing blue eyes dancing with their un- 





fathomable merriment. 
“Tt can’t go on much longer,” he said, to 
himself one day, after receiving one of the 
J) 5 


above-mentioned, forensic epistles. “T’ll ask 
her to ride with me this evening, and cast the 
die. Whatever the result ‘may be, I'll know 
my fate. It is useless for me to waste my time 
smiling sarcast- 


” 


pleading for the blind god 
ical “against all the odds devisable by a 





call 

whimsical woman, and nothing but humilia- 
tion in prospect should I lose the suit. I am 
sure at least of my fees in the case of ‘ Myers 
versus the Olmstead heirs.’ And yet,” reas- 
eur y surveying his handsome face in the 


and smoothing his mustache cares- 


mit 

singly: “I don’t see any cause for apprehend- 
ng a failure,” and the supercilious black eyes 
endorsed the words most heartily. “These 
enchanters find it so irresistibly delicious to 
torture their victims awhile, before translating 
them to the Elysium of their acknowledged 


favor!” the sarcastic smile again; “but I’ve 
he role of Tantalus long enough, my lady 

I should like my wife just a trifle less 
piquant,” he mused absently; “but one can’t 
90k for perfection in any woman. I'm in for 
my fate!” 

So the favor of Miss Reade’s company for 
the ride, was sought in a graceful solicitation 
that might have done credit to 


“A knight of long-past ages, 
Or, the hero of a dream.” 


LADYS 


) 
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The young lady politely suppressed a little 


} 


yawn behind her fan, and languidly murmured 
something about “ feeling indisposed, but hoped 
she would feel better when the sun set—it was 
so horridly warm!” 
Laurence gallantly 
her sofa nearer to the window, and arranged 


begged leave to wheel 





the shade in the best possi 
the light for the weary-looking 
white lids half drooping, 


ver violets.” 


e manner to temper 
eyes, with their 


“ Like snow-fla 


And then softly withdrew for a stroll in the 


garden and a chat w ld Simeon. 

Simeon Weather) 
shal Place ”’—a marked stress on the last syb 
lable, to indicate unmistakably, the masculinity 
of the self-applied appellative—was a charae 
ter in his way, not to be overlooked, fer two 
reasons ; first, his untiring eflorts to keep within 
range of at least the mental vision ; second, his 
lavish expenditure of polysyllables upon all 
subjects and on all occasions. He scattered 
words with a tautological profusion, which 
would have exhausted a less extensive supply. 
The old man prided himself, especially on hia 
“full, complete and 
geoponica; and was tireless in displaying in 
his floral favorites and garden prodigies, his 
“skill in deducting use and beauty from this 


sole proprietor of Mar- 


curate knowledge of 


oblunary sphere ;” | in description and ex- 
planation thereof, his grandiloquence in dis- 
coursing of the same. 

Simeon was an attentive reader of the book 


of nature, which was not in itself remarkable, 
it being the only book of whose characters he 
had the slightest knowledge ; 


yasessed of unusual powers 


nor was it more 
remarkable, though } 
of memory, that, as Lilian Duncan expressed 
it, “in view of the amount of diction- 
ary daily brought into requisition, he occa- 
ns in a way that was 


’ 


sionally applied porti 
decidedly mal a propos s 
He had lived for man 
Duncan, whom he descril 
gentleman of great wealth and leisure, who 
always treated him as a friend and companion,” 
and whose excellent qualities and undeserved 
misfortunes he never grew weary of retailing, 


years with Colonel 





“ 


‘ 


ved as “an old school 


as long as he could command a listener. 

He found a ready hearer in Laurence Hart- 
ley, on this particular occasion ; the young man 
warily humoring the old gardener by a great 
show of interest in what he loved to expatiate 
upon, preparatory to calling him upon the wit- 
ness stand in a case in which he felt unféigned 
concern. 

He heard the long, tedious narration with a 
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skilful simulation of breathless attention, re- 
joicing inwardly when he “brought the old 
gentleman to his tragical end.” 

“ He was found prostrate on the ground, sir,” 
said old Simeon, feelingly, “in a state of in- 
sensibility ; and I tried every possible instru- 
mentality, that I had for years been depositing 
in the laboratory of my brain, for the resuscita- 
tion of suspended animation ; but all my eflorts 
were unavailable, And, sir, I have never yet 
renounced my immoyable persuasion, that it 
was the diabolical work of an incendiary ; for I 
had every possible opportunity of knowing, be- 
yond the probability of contradictory state- 
ments, sir, that Colonel Duncan was a most 
accomplished pedestrian; and there was his 
horse standing by with its customary docility ; 
and after his interment, when under the auspices 
of a pettifogging specimen of rascality, his im- 
mense property was irremediably given over to 
divisibility between two pusillanimous indi- 
viduals whose estates were in juxtaposition to 
Colonel Duncan’s on either hand, I made a 
declaration of my opinion, after a considerable 
interval of careful deliberation, that it was my 
unalterable conviction, without the fear of con- 
tradiction, or the accusation of villification, that 
a concatenation of circumstances made the 
demonstration with mathematical ‘precision, 
that there had been both disanimation and cir- 
cumvention.” 

At this juncture, Lilian Duncan finttered out 
from the house to gather a fresh bouquet; and 
as Laurence proffered his assistance, he looked 
at the beautiful girl, charming in the simplicity 
of her adorning, with blush roses in her hair, 
and thought, “ What a lucky fellow Warburton 
would be if she only had a fortune!” 

The talk that her appearance interrupted was 
resumed as soon as she was out of hearing, fol- 
lowed by more that I shall not repeat. I would 
not, were it in my power, disgust the reader 
with a rehearsal of the catechetical ordeal 
through which old Simeon passed on that after- 
noon. Suffice it to affirm as “my unalterable 
persuasion,” that Laurence Hartley obtained 
more information than he desired, as was evi- 
dent from the abruptness with which he brought 
the conversation to an end, in the midst of a 
gushing flow of polysyllabic intelligence on the 
part of his companion. 


On reaching his room, he threw himself into > 


a chair with an exclamation that would not 
grace these pages, and an air that was as widely 
removed from the self-assured manner of a few 
hours before as is possible to imagine. 


Half an hour later he dispatched a message > 


VoL. xxx1x.—11. 


to Miss Reade, to the effect that he hoped she 
had entirely recovered from her late indisposi- 
tion, lamenting the necessity of postponing the 
ride, unavoidable on the plea of a violent head- 
ache. 

He took a cup of tea in his own room, and 
reported “the pain in his temples less acute,” 
in answer to the kind inquiries he received 
through Joyee. 

He threw himself across the bed, but not to 
sleep; he felt feverish and restless; and the 
restlessness, when he was left alone, began to 
manifest itself in the gathering together of 
sundry articles of personal property, and thé 
depositing thereof in his trunk, as if medi- 
tating a journey in search of a land where 
headaches and kindred vexations are not. 

When late in the evening he seated himself 
at the window to cool his fevered brow, the 
daylight had given place to the pale glory of 
the stars. A sound of low-voiced conversation, 
broken into now and then by suppressed bub- 
bles of laughter, reached him from the balcony. 
He listened intently, but failed to catch the 
words. A position at the passage window, and 
he would be master of the situation. He felt, 
somehow, an intense longing to hear this talk 
with its laughter accompaniment. He opened 
his door noiselessly, and stole softly through 
the passage to the window. He heard the 
voice of Luna Reade discoursing on certain 
remedies for some disorder. He heard the 
words “silyer-weed syrup, a fomentation of 
moneywort, or an application of golden-rod,” 
and then the laughter again, followed by 
Lilian’s laughing protestation, “Cousin, you 
are entirely too hard on the poor fellow!” 

That was all. Without waiting for more, our 
eavesdropping Adonis sneaked back to his room. 

On the following morning he received a let- 
ter containing the intelligence that his presence 
was absolutely indispensable in an important 
case then under consideration. Fortunately, in 
view of the pressing necessity of the matter, he 
had few preparations to make; and as his head 
was much better since his night’s rest, he set 
out at once, taking leave with many protesta- 
tions of sorrow for the necessity of his haste in 
doing so, and promising to return if possible. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

“Tt is not meet that tears should fall upon a 
wedding day,” some one has said ; yet Hymen’s 
appearance seems generally indicative of a 
rainbow, if the showers of tears and sunshine 
of smiles can produce the requisite reflection 
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and refraction, and Blanche Warner’s wed- 
ding day did not prove an exception. 


It was her choice to be married in the little 
ivied church in which she had been baptized, 
unmindfu! of the swarms that were ready to 
raise the buzzing chorus, “ How strange for one 
occupying such a position in society as that of 
Blanche Warner!” 

The young lady came ‘into her mother’s 
room for inspection, radiant with smiles, and 
beautiful in her bridal adorning, and was pro- 
nounced “ perfect” by the fond mother, whose 
eyes, however, were not as clear for examina- 
tion into all the minutiz of flowers, veil, grace- 
fully drooping folds, etc., as they might have 
been under different circumstances. 

The result of the maternal scrutiny pro- 
nounced satisfactory, the young lady, with a 
profound courtesy to her brother, asked; “ And 
what may your honorable opinion be?” 

“That my little sister Blanche is going to 
church to-day, and Mrs. Barton Everly will 


return in her stead,” answered the young man. 
There half-mournful 


voice, that brought the quick tears to Blanche’s 


was a cadence in his 
ey es 

Drawing her mother to the sofa where her 
brother was sitting, she threw herself on an 
ottoman before them, regardless of the dress 
she wore 
in the voice that said: “I shall be as truly, as 
The new 


enurely 
relation cannot conflict with the old; my heart 


; and there was a pleading earnestness 
yours as L have ever been. 


is not divided. I love each one of you as 
dearly as if I had never known another.” 
Mrs. 


unabie to 


Warner caressed the hand she held, 
trust her voice. 

‘ Marriage cannot separate us,” she went on ; 
“death cannot separate us. I want you should 
think of me after I am dead, as just as near, 
and just as loving asI have ever been. I shall 
be the same, I cannot lose my identity, and I 
shall love you still, and still be near you often, 
; !” and her face wore the same rapt 
look as when she had talked of the Beyond, 
gazing at the sunset. 

Gilbert Warner rose tip hastily, and kissing 
his sister’s forehead, left the room without a 


word. 


very ott 


The church was filled to its utmost capacity, 
and many were gathered about the door, unable 
to enter, as the notes of the organ died away, 
and the voice of the holy’ man rose in the 
solemn words of the marriage service. A close 
would have noticed that a slight 
shadow of pain passed over the bride’s face at 


" 
ooserver 
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each repetition of the words “till death us do 
part;” and all observed that her face was very 
pale, as the party passed down the aisle. 

Yes, her face was very, very pale, but her 
eyes glowed with an unwonted brightness, as, 
on taking ‘her seat in the carriage, she sank 
back with a little, weary sigh, and pressed her 
handkerchief to her lips. 

“Are you faint, Blanche?” asked Barton, 
tenderly, with a face full of deep concern. 
She gave him no answer, save a bright, assur- 
a moment later, she re- 
moved the handkerchief, it was saturated with 
blood, and her white lips were stained with the 
crimson tide, 


ing smile; but, when, 


Instead of the glad festivities expected in 
the home of the bride, 
chamber, and trembling watchers who wore on 
their pale faces the impress of the shadow that 
had fallen athwart their hearts. 

Blanche had seemed to revive a little, but 
the physician in attendance gave them slight 


there was a darkened 


encouragement ; and now she lay with a peace- 
ful look on her white face, her hand clasped in 


that of her newly-made 


husband, opening her 
eyes now and then with a pitying expression 
upon the weeping ones around her. 

“<T51l death us do part,’” she murmyred, 
brokenly. “Tt cannot part us; we will still be 
near—nearer ” and a smile that was not of 
Barton Everly 
bowed his head on the bed beside the dying 


earth, overspread her features. 


one, and his strong frame shook with the agony 
he strove to suppress 

She passed her hand caressingly over his 
head, and then her gaze wandered from him to 
the weeping mother and brother, in a troubled 
Her eyes closed gently, and her lips 
moved as if in prayer, but no sound escaped 
them ; then she fell into a quiet slumber which 
lasted until the mantle of night had fallen 
around that stricken group. 

“ Administer the cordial at the intervals I 
have named,” pompous, little Doctor 
Dwight, giving his directions to Luna Reade, 
who had, from the first, displayed a- calm, 
womanly heroism which rendered her presence 
invaluable. “You can do nothing more. I! 
will call in the morning. I rely on you that 
she shall be kept perfectly quiet, Miss,” and, 
with a stiff little bew, the man of medicine 
departed. 

Luna Reade pressed her hands to her fore- 
head, and her face grew pale, as, with a plead- 
ing gesture, she sank on her knees for a mo- 
ment, before re-entering the room; but when 
she rose, al] trace of agitation was gone, and 


way. 


said 
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she entered the death-chamber, outwardly as 


calm as the pale slumberer, wrapped in a sleep 


so near to the dreamless repose. With a sooth- 
ing sweetness of voice and manner of which 
many would have pronounced her incapable, 
she prevailed on the weary, stricken mother to 
retire. Passing her cool hand with a mesmeric 
soothing over the aching temples, she left her, 


reiterating her promise to call her, should ‘ 


Blanche grow worse. 

Lilian Duncan was preparing to return 
home, when Simeon Weatherly was announced ; 
who proceeded to inform the cousins tiuat “ Mr. 
Warburton was alarmingly ill; violently at- 
tacked with some’ indisposition characterized 
by delirium—unmistakably and unexpectedly, 
without any premonitory symptoms.” He 
paused for a moment to take breath, and then 
continued: “The young man is in a condi- 
tion of obstreperous perturbation, and was per- 
tinaciously supplicatory and intercessory in 
his entreaties for your immediate presence, 
miss,” addressing Luna with a profound 
bow. 

The two girls looked at eaeh other in a per- 
plexed way for a moment, and then Luna said: 
“My cousin will return with you, Simeon; it 
is necessary for me to remain here, to-night,” 
and she hastened back to Blanche. 

Notwithstanding Simeon Weatherly’s state- 
ment to the contrary, Ralph Warburton had 
shown “ premonitory symptoms” of the fever 
that now fired his veins. He had complained 
of sore throat, on the.morning of the love ex- 
cursion; and since that time had been con- 
tinually battling againet what he had felt to be 
impending; but to-night the strife had culmi- 
nated in a fierce struggle for life. with the 
enemy whose insidious approach he had hoped 
to ward off. 

Fearful, to Lilian, was the contrast between 
the fragile, dying girl she had just left, with 
her pale, peaceful face, and the strong man 
with the fever fire burning in his veins, his 
face flushed, and his eyes aglow with their un- 
natural brightness, as he tossed, raving in his 
delirium. He threw up his arme wildly as she 
entered the room. 

“ And you have come back to reproach me 
for the part I acted,” he said ; “but you cannot 
know how utterly powerless I was! I could 
not save you! 
Fate— Lilian Duncan can never be your wife!’ 


Could I have blotted out that fiat with my life- | 


blood, willingly would I have done it! but 


Lilian—” 
The girl went to his side and spoke to him 


THE 


It is written in the Book of ‘ 
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calmly and soothingly, as she laid her hand 
on his hot forehead. 

“ Bring a basin of water, a napkin, and some 
ice, Simeon, and then go at once for Doctor 
Dwight,” - she said, hurried, addressing the 
gardener in a low voice. 

The sick man raved on, incoherently. 

Simeon returned in a few minutes with the 
water. 

“ Joyce has gone for the ice,” he said. “Shall 
I wait till she comes up?” using monosyllables, 
for once in his life. 

“No, no!” protested Lilian, earnestly. “Go 
at once for the doctor. I am not afraid.” 

The old man hastened to do her bidding. 
The sound of his footsteps died away in the 
distance, and then the outer door closed, and 
Lilian felt a little shiver creep over her as she 
thought that she was alone with this strong 
man, in the frenzy of his delirium. He was 
looking at her intently, the unearthly bright- 
ness in his eyes increasing. 

“So you are not afraid, Lilian Duncan,” he 
said, with a sardonic smile on his face that 
made her start. “You do not know what 
it is, thus to place yourself in my power. I 
have told you that I would not have left you 
to drown but for the fiat of Fate, that builds a 
wall of separation between us. I have never 
told you that I love you, but know, Lilian 
Duncan, that I will not see you the wife of 
another! Whatever the alternative may be, 
I accept it, even to—” he finished the sentence 
in a hissing whisper that curdled the blood in 
her veins, although she did not hear the 
words. 

“There would have been no necessity,” he 
went on, “if you had not come back from the 
water, but now, you have chosen your own 
destiny !” 

Lilian started at his tone. 

“ Attempt to leave this room at your peril !* 
he said, fumbling behind his pillow. 

The girl listened with an agonizing inten- 
sity, for the coming of some one; but no sound 
from below reached her, and, in the intervals 
of the sick man’s raving, the clock in the next 
room ticked out the slow minutes with painful 
distinctness. She rose, with sudden determina- 
tion and went up close to the bed. 

“Why, Ralph, you saved me from the water 
yourself!” she said, taking one of his hands 
in her own. 

The man laughed derisively. 

“T save your life!” he repeated seornfully. 
“T wonld not have liked to murder yon, 
but risk my life to save 


why should I 





















for another, that which Fate had denied to 


“But stay!” he exclaimed suddenly, still 
“T will 
spare you on condition that you promise me 
Will you promise?” 


fixing his burning eyes upon her. 
never to marry another. 
“T will,” answered the girl, steadily. 

Chen repeat the words after me.” And he 
pronounced a solemn oath, Which he declared 
binding upon her soul to the day of her death. 

The shuffling tread of Joyce was heard in 
the passage as she arrived with the ice, which 
Lilian proceeded to apply to the young man’s 
les. And then Simeon returned with the 





sank down in utter prostration, as her nerves 
relaxed their terrible tension, 

“Typhoid! A most malignant type,” pro- 
nounced Dr. Dwight, sententiously. “ Alarm- 
ingly prevalent over at the Flats just now. A 
very bad case; good nurse and the utmost pre- 
caution necessary.” 

Ralph moved his head uneasily from side to 
side, and looked about the room. 

“Call her back,” he said presently. “She is 
the only friend I have. I place no confidence 

ny of you; you are treacherous, viperous 
of you.” 

So Lilian was recalled ; and through the long 
watches of the night he refused the medicine 
left bythe physician, unless administered by 
her hand. 

Toward morning he seemed to fall into a 

1iet slumber; and, leaving Joyce to watch 
with him, she again sought her room for a 

tle rest. But before sleep came to relieve 
her of the thoughts that surged through her 
throbbing brain, Ralph awoke, and demanded ; 
“Where has she gone? I will not be left alone 
with any of you,” he continued. “ You are all 

nissaries of the blind woman, who holds in 

er hands the scroll of my fate. She read the 
tars too well before she lost her sight. But, 
while there is strength in this right arm, I will 
resist to the death !” 

Joyce sprang up at this,outburst, The dis- 
tance between the bed and the door was cleared 
with an agility of which the ponderous old wo- 
man would not have believed herself capable, 
Trembling in every limb, she burst into Lilian’s 
room with, “ Please, miss, Mr. Ralph is a ravin’ 
and goin’ on again, and nothing at all can I do 
with him. I hate to disturb you; but he seems, 

mehow, to be set against everybody but you, 
ind I thought mebby you could peacify him 
again. 


“They sent you away, did they?” he said as 
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Lilian re-appeared. “We must be on our 
guard; the blind woman is in league with the 
powers of darkness. She will be coming to 
finish her revelation to-morrow if I fail to meet 
the engagement; but, on your life, don’t admit 
her!” 

Lilian assured him that he should be pro- 
tected from all annoyance, and he became quiet 
and slept again, 

The slow hours went by, and the gray light 
of early morning crept into the chamber. 
Lilian softly awoke Joyce, and, sending her 
inte the sick room, went out on the balcony, 
hoping to be refreshed by the bracing air. 
Her head ached, and her brain was whirling 
wildly. She strove to realize the startling 
events that had so lately transpired. She 
thought of the happy wedding party that re- 
paired to the altar on yesterday, and then of 
the terrible after-scene—of the death-like face 
of Blanche as she saw it last, and the weeping 
ones around her. 

And then she thought of her own recent 
narrow escape from death, and of the noble 
heroism displayed by her reseuer; and the 
thought came again, with a sharp thrust of 
pain to her heart, that it was thus the citadel 
of his life was thrown open to the fearful enemy 
with whom he was now grappling; and the 
girl’s face grew paler, and she sank down, 
wringing her hands wildly as she groaned: 
“Qh, if he should die!” 

(Concluded next month.) 


THE TEST FOR BURNING OILS. 


JOUR a small quantity of oil in a saucer, or 
cs 


other shallow dish, 
match near the surface of the oil. If you detect 


and pass a lighted 


any small bluish flashes, or puffs, or if the vapor 
takes fire, ther 
use. Be sure and have the dish and oil at as 
warm a temperature as they would be in the 
shade on a hot summer’s day. Recently, in a 
single month, three women were burned to death 
in the City of Pittsburg by kerosene explosions. 


in either case the oil is unfit for 


We have before us a sample of the oil used in one 
of these cases, and any person familiar with ker- 
osene can tell instantly that it has been adulte- 
rated by the addition of benzine. On the appli- 
cation of a match, as above described, it takes 
fire as instantaneously as gunpowder. The oil 
was purchased for a good article; but if this 
simple test had been applied its true character 
would have been discovered, and the life of the 
wife and mother would have been saved. 
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SIX IN ALL. 
A SEQUEL TO “A DOLLAR A DAY.” 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER I. 
ee peg but seas running at a fearful rate, 
4N and a small boat doing her best to live 
in them, and in momentary peril of being 
swamped. 

Suddenly, in the distance, a barque is descried 
for a moment tacking, and under short sail; 
then she staggers down into the trough of the 
heavy seas again, and is lost from sight. 

This vessel the long-boat, manned by half a 
dozen sailors, is trying t? make. Each of the 
hands has to take his turn at rowing and bail- 
ing, while the huge black waves are mouthing 
and snatching at the small, light craft, which, 
it seems, must go down with every fresh sea 
which opens its big hungry jaws at her. 

Yet, what a scene it was for an artist, that 
wild ocean-storm, and the little boat shaken 
and tossed amidst it, and the half dozen men 
with their bare arms and legs, and their big 
cords of muscles, in a life and death wrestle 
with that old roused monster, who shook his 
white mane, and roared and leaped at them. 

Overhead, the clouds were beginning to 
break. In those soft Pacific latitudes, the 
mood of the tempest is short as it is terrible. 
Yet old weather-beaten tars, who had cruised 
around the world a dozen times, would remem- 
ber this gale as the mast frightful one they had 
ever encountered in that fair roadstead of the 
trade-winds, that Arcadia of the seas, betwixi 
the Sandwich Islands and China. 

In one end of the boat, on a plank, which the 
hungry jaws of some wave struck out for every 
few moments, lay the figure of a young sailor, 
dripping and senseless; they had placed a 
bundle of old tarred cloth under his head, and 
his face was turned up to the sky—a broad, 
bronzed, boyish face, with something in it; I 
cannot precisely tell what or where, and there- 
fore will only say, though it was a weather- 
beaten, homely face enough, with the thick 
drowned hair dripping about it—that uncon- 
scious, most likely dead face of the young sea- 
man’s——was still the one out of that company 
of living men which you would have turned 
and looked at oftenest and longest. 

Near this figure, in a sailor’s pea-green jacket 
and tarpaulin, and evidently wet to the skin, 


sat or drooped another sailor, a mere youth, 
looking rather slender and delicate among the 
group of brawny tars. His chest heaved, his 
breath came in quick pants, while every few 
moments he made an effort to rub the hands or 
feet of the prostrate figure before him, and ther 
desisted from exhaustion; but in any case he 
watched greedily for some faint sign of return- 
ing life. 

Once the youth looked up, when the boat, 
after a terrible lurch, righted herself, saying to 
a tall, heavily-built old seaman, who seemed 
rather in command at this time: “I'd like to 
give the boys a hand at the oar, Harker, but 
there isn’t so much force left in me as in a half- 
drowned albatross.” 

“ Reason enough there shouldn't be,” growled 
the grizzled old sea-dog. “A thousand mira- 
cles you’re anywhere but at the bottom of this 
sea. When I saw you goin’ over the side of 
the boat, I said, ‘That young dog’s shipped for 
his last port this time,’ ” 

The sailor broke off sharply here. Perhaps 
he was afraid he had shown some emotion, for 
he turned around and swore fiercely at the 
younger for his foolhardy venture, as he 
called it. 

A singular expression flashed across the 
other’s face. 

“*Twouldn’t have been much loss to any- 
body; and, at least, J shouldn’t have been 
ashamed of the way I'd finished things up at 
last,” he said. 

What reply the boatswain would have made 
to this view of the case never transpired, as at 
that instant another lurch of the boat required 
all his thoughts. 

When he found a moment's breathing-space 
again, he turned and surveyed anxiously the 
figure on the plank. He shook his head. 

“ Poor fellow, he’s done for!” he said. 

“T can’t give him up so,” answered the other, 
eagerly. “If we only had a swallow of brandy 
aboard.” 

“ Lucky enough, I thought of that the last 
moment,” muttered the old seaman, and he 
fumbled in his pocket, and bronght out a small 
square case-bottle, saying: “There’s some prime 
Santa Cruz, if you can get it down.” 
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he youth seized it eagerly, pried open the 
set lips and succeeded in forcing a smal]! quan- 
tity of the spirits down the throat of the sense- 
leas figure. 


Whether it was the “prime Santa Cruz,” or 
some vital forces which had been secretly rally- 
ill this while, I cannot tell, but there soon 
ywed its injection a nervous movement of 
ip and eyelids, a spasmodic twitching of the 
bs, and the sailor began to mutter thickly 
’ half coherently about the lost ship. 

Has she gone to the bottom? I knew every 
yard and spar and sail in her! The staunchest, 
prettiest craft in these waters. I saw the waves 
drag her down, down, like so many demons.” 

His first thought and care, you see, on com- 
k to life, not for himself, but for his 


[The next thing the stranger knew, a voice 
was saying, low but full of unutterable glad 
“Thank God, he’s going to live!” 


hen he opened his eyes; big, honest eyes 


they seemed to be, in harmony with the pow- 
erful homely face, and they saw the pea-green 
ket and the tarpaulin. 

‘Where am I?” faintly asked the stranger. 

‘You’re in the long-boat, making for the 
brig Boreas, a whaler, two years out from New 
York. How do you feel now?” 

‘I don’t know. How did I come here?” 
still the faint, bewildered tone, like one just 
roused from sleep. 

At this juncture the grizzled head of the old 
boatswain bent over the young sailor 

Ah, my hearty,” in his deep bass growl, 

“ cheated the sharks out of a good dinner, after 
We'll pull you up the sides of old Boreas 

et, though things have a squally outlook just 

Ww 

‘But how did I. get here?” asked the 
stranger, with a stronger articulation than 
before. 

‘This young fellow floundered into the sea, 
and nabbed you in jest the nick of time. 
You'd have been a sweet morsel for the fishes 
if he hadn’t been a foolhardy rascal. But I’m 
rlad he showed pluck as it’s turned out, and 
we'll drink the health of both in the best grog 
of old Boreas, if we ever get at the locker 
again.” 

Here the boatswain took a stiff draught at 
the Santa Cruz, heartily recommending his 
companions to follow his example, and returned 
to the bailing and shouting. 

The stranger tried to lift his head from the 
plank, but it sank back again from sheer ex- 


haustion. 
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He gazed steadily a few moments in the face 


which bent over his, before he said, in a low, 


slow voice: “ You saved my life—I think he 
said it—and that you risked your own to do 
it?” 

“T never thought of that, when I saw you 


clinging to that old sp 

“Oh, yes! I remember now. My poor old 
ship ! I stayed by her to the last.” 

“What was her name?” 

“The Nautilus, from Manilla, bound for Me!- 
bourne, with a cargo of hemp and cocoanuts.” 

“T remember her. Two days ago she stood 
across our course, as staunch and _ prettily 


rigged a craft as ever I saw. What became of 


the crew ?” 
“When the w 


the boats, and | { in, but the seams opened 


gained on her we got out 


in the big one, when she began to fill the 


men took to the sr it and to a raft which 


they spliced toget! I got off on a spar, at 
the last moment, | I saw her go down—my 
poor old darling !”’ 

At this instant, a huge wave struck the boat ; 
every soul on board thought he should be in 


eternity the next 1 nt, but though the light 


thing quivered and shook in every timber, they 
heard the hoarse shout of the boatswain and 
knew they were safe for that time. 

The stranger turned and looked at his res- 


cuer again, who, with shaking hands, kept 
wetting the pale lips with the contents of the 
case-bottle. . 


“Tt is true then,” he asked again, as though 
he wanted to make sure of the fact, and feared 


his mind might wandering, “ what he said ; 





I owe my lif m1 and you risked yours to 
save mine! That is the most one can do for 
one’s best friends, and you had never seen me, 
even.” 

“ Let all that go, now. How do you fee] ?”’ 

“Pretty well washed out and used up, but as 
though I was good for shaking hands with 
you.” 

The young men seized and griped each 
other’s hands. It was worth something to look 
in their faces then, bedraggled and dripping 
as they wer 

Seafaring youths as, from their looks and 
dress, they undoubtedly were, their speech was 
singularly free from nautical technicalities, 
though each used these freely enough with his 
companions, 

Neither certainly looked like a prince in dis- 
guise, but there was some contrast in the 
appearance and manner of these two with the 


rest of the men in the long-boat. 
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“] should like to know your name,” said he 
on the plank to his preserver. 


“The crew here call me Razy. I’ve some 


reasons for sailing under false colors. Only ‘ 


the boatswain knows I once was Ramsey For- 
syth.” 4 

For two years the name had not passed his 
lips; and now he entrusted it without a scruple 
to this stranger whom he had just dragged from 
the jaws of death. 


It was evident that the name had no old 


association to the ears which took it in now for 
the first time. 
“What you did was so brave, and grand, 


and heroic that I cannot find any thanks for it.” ? 
, Joe would turn over, smiling to himself a little 


They were pleasant words. You saw that 
by the sudden flush of the tanned face. But 
the youth only said: “ All that will keep over 
for another time. What I want now is your 
name.” 

“Oh, yes; I forgot. It’s Joe Dayton.” 

“Joe Dayton—Joe Dayton! How natural 
the name sounds! It seems as though I must 
have heard it before. Take another quaff at 
old Harker’s Santa Cruz.” 


CHAPTER II. 

The long-boat was not swamped. Before 
midnight, when the sea was growing calmer, 
and the stars were beginning to drop out one 
by one betwixt grayish scrolls of cloud, the 
crew on board the Boreas heard a shout, and 
they let down ropes, and the missing men 
scrambled on deck with the sailor picked up 
from the wreck of the Nautilus. 

An uproarious welcome and a ‘free circula- 
tion of grog followed, for the crew of the Boreas 
had long ago given up their messmates as lost ; 
indeed, the brave volunteers had set out for the 


vessel in distress, which they had sighted that ( 


morning, at their own risk, as the captain of 
the whaler distinctly told them. While he 
would not order his men to remain on board, 
he would wash his hands of all responsibility 
in the teeth of such a gale. 

For days which followed, Joe Dayton lay on 
deck in a hammock made fast to an iron belay- 
ing-pin in the mizzen mist, and let the soft 
winds of the Tropics woo him back slowly to 
life and health. 

This laziness was an utterly new experience 
to Joe Dayton. Action had been hitherto a 
vital necessity of his being. 

As he lay there listening to the slow plash of 
the waves around the sides of the vessel, gazing 
up into the splendor of those Tropical heavens, 


LADADAPBA LOO Oooo 


he used to wonder sometimes whether he “had 
not slipped off his rags and shreds of mortality 
and waked up in some outer court of Heaven.” 

It seemed to him as he lay and and mused 
about it in a slow, languid fashion—everything 
was slow and languid with him these days— 
that this was the natural and probable way in 
which a soul would wake up to a higher state 
of existence—not in a great blaze of glory and 
a grand burst of harps and organs, such as he 
used to imagine must inaugurate one’s entrance 
into an abode of eternal bliss, 

ut some oath blurted out by one of the 
crew, or a coarse grow! from the captain, would 
suddenly break in on one of these musings, and 





smile which showed the rows of beautiful teeth 
in his big mouth, and murmured: “I guess I 
haven't cleared this port, after all.” 

They were kind enough to him, the crew of 
the Boreas, in their rough fashion, these days. 
They mostly let him alone. He was used to 
the ways of sailors, and knew how to take their 
coarse good-heartedness. 

It was between three and four years now 


) . . . 
since Joe Dayton gave up his business of ped- 


/ 


wa 


eae 


dling papers in: Thornley and shipped before 
the mast of the Nautilus. 

Meanwhile he had seen a great deal of the 
world, making voyages between the Asiatic and 
American coasts. Now he was in Hong Kong, 
and now in San Francisco, helping to unload 
the cargo of fruits, or hemp, or sugars, or ma- 
hogany; now he was among the Phillippine 
Islands, and then bound for some port in Aus- 
tralia. He had seen the wonders and glories 
of the Indian Ocean, and once he had rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope, 

The youth had been learning all this time a 
great deal of the world and of.men, some of 
their worst as well as their best side; but 
through all his varied experiences Joe Dayton 
had kept pure and warm the heart which once 
made him give up his new boots, and go about 
with pinched, frost-bitten feet, in order that 
Prudy Hanes might get well of her fever. 

Joe was the last to see himself in the light of 
a hero; and yet I fancy those grand old knights 
who stand far off on poetic heights of legend 
and song, knowing this deed of the newsboy’s, 
would have welcomed him into their company, 
one of themselves, by those immortal instincts 
of true chivalry which belong to no age or 
station. 

Joe Dayton had become third mate of the 
Nautilus a few weeks before her last voyage. 
He loved the sea; yet, if a choice had been 
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allowed him, he would not have followed it for 
a livelihood 

One d iv- 
swinging in his hammock, he spoke out loud: 
“You would have felt it, Darley Hanes, to 
learn I’d gone to the bottom.” 

The young sailor they called “Razy” hap- 
pened to be passing near at this moment. 
Thus far Joe and he had had very little oppor- 
tunity for conversation, the crew having been 
unusually busy since the storm. 

The youth stopped short, and drew up close 
the hammock. 


it was the third after his rescue— 


‘Whose name was that you spoke just now?” 
he inquired, abruptly, and to Joe’s no small 
surprise 

‘] spoke out loud, did I? It’s a kind of bad 
habit I crown into of late. But never mind 
the name; you wouldn’t know it.” 

‘I should like to hear it, though,” said the 


bronzed young seaman they called “ Razy,” 


who had saved Joe Dayton’s life; and, strangely 


enough, he said it as though it was a matter of 
real interest to him. 

‘I only spoke of Darley—Darley Hanes; a 
boy I used to sell papers with in Thornley. 
That was before I went to sea.” 

You ought to have seen the young sailor at 
that. He grew white under his sea-tan; his 


ith twitched a little, then he said: “I knew 
y. He was the best friend I ever had.” 

Joe Dayton actually iifted his head from the 
hammock, where it had been pretty closely 
nailed for the last two days. 

‘You did? You knew Darley Hanes?” he 
said. 

“T knew I’d heard that name—Joe Dayton— 
before!” burst out “Razy” at this point. “I 
remember it all now. He said it just before 
we left the house.” 

Just then the mate’s whistle sounded. Noth- 
ing short of “the crack of doom” would excuse 
“Razy” for disobeying orders. 

“Singular,’ muttered Joe Dayton, as his 
head sank back wearily in the hammock. “ He 
knew Darley Hanes! It must all be a dream, 
I’ll take another nap, and see if my 
wits wont clear out of this fog.” 

That evening, however, when “Razy’s” 
watch was over, the young seamen had their 
talk together, and it all came ont. 

Joe lay in his hammock. Overhead were 
the stars of the tropics, and a great round moon 
that kept the state of the heavens, and filled the 
fathqmless heart of the sea with the still rapture 
of her passion. 

Joe had been wide awake for an hour, look- 


ot course. 
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doubtful. At 
Then 
the question came straight as one of those old 
archers on the field of Cressy or Agincourt sent 


ing up at the skies, waiting 
last a face leaned over the hammock. 


their arrow home to the mark. 
“Did I dream it, or did you say you knew 
Darley Hanes?” 
“T said I knew him.” 
“Darley Hanes—newsboy of Thornley ? 
“The same.” 
For a few minutes Joe Dayton did not speak ; 


” 


he raised himself on his elbow, and looked at 
the other, on whose face the bright moonlight 
shone. 

Then Joe said: “Shake hands again. 
glad to know that I owe my life to a friend of 
Darley Hanes.” 

“He is the best friend I ever had in the 
world,” said the young sailor again, in a slow, 


I am 


solemn voice,.like one who felt every word he 
was saying. 

So it came out that night, this story of Ram- 
sey Forsyth’s—little by little at first, the sen- 
tences broken, and grating like live things that 
leap, and flash, and run their heads out, afraid 
to show themselves; but at last the current of 
strong feeling seized him and bore him away, 
and Ramsey Forsyth poured out to this stranger, 
of whose very existence he had a week ago been 
totally ignorant, that miserable tragedy, which 
had ended at tast in his flight from Thornley 
and his death to the world outside of the whal- 
ing-vessel, where he had buried himself and 
his crimes. 

Sometimes a great upheaval of emotion broke 
the youth right down in the midst of his story ; 
but in one way and another he got it all out. 
With the exception of the boatswain, not a soul 
on board suspected anything of the youth’s 
history ; and Harker had kept the secret well, 
even in his heaviest dreams. His reticence 
was a convincing proof of his aflection for 
Ramsey, as the rough old sea-dog liked to 
weave a yarn with the best of them. 

In that still night of the tropics, with the 
splendid state of the heavens overhead, Joe 
Dayton took in this story, and ever afterward 
the two were associated together in his mind. 

Once in awhile, but not often, he put in a 
question or two. He held Ramsey’s hand all 
the time the latter was talking. More than 
once there was a sound like a smothered sob 
from the hammock. 

But from that night the bond between these 
two was closer than before. Each was young, 
and each had the susceptible imaginations of 
youth; and there was something singular and 
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romantic in the events which had brought the 
two together, and there on those lonely seas, 
which could not fail to powerfully impress the 
most prosaic temperament. Joe, too, had that 
strong feeling of gratitude, which can hardly 
take root in a feeble or barren nature. He 
never lost sight, for an instant, of the fact that 
he owed the breath which was in his nostrils 
to Ramsey Forsyth’s risk of his own life; and 
for Ramsey, crushed and shut away from the 
world, as he had fancied himself, by his crime 
and shame, it was a new experience to look up 
and find one human gaze following him with 
unutterable gratitude. 

Joe, too, had a story to tell ; not so tragic in 
situations and climaxes as poor Ramsey’s had 
been. It came out, too, in bits and snatches, 
for the mate of the foundered Nautilus was not 
given to talking much of himself. Indeed, 
when it came to his own part in that last 
scene, young Forsyth got the real drama from 
other lips than those of Joe Dayton. 

As well, however, make room for it here. 
When the crew discovered the water was gain- 
ing on the Nautilus, and that her sinking was 
only a question of time, a good deal of a panic 
ensued amongst the hands. As for Joe, he 
solemnly averred he had never felt cooler and 
calmer in his life. 

He might go to the bottom—the chances 
were all together that he would ; but one thing 
was certain, he would go there like the staunch 
old Puritan legislator, when the eclipse dark- 
ened the sun, and they brought in lights and 
waited for the last tramp doing his duty. 

He went to work with those of the crew, who 
still, in some measure, retained their wits, get- 
ting out the boats and furnishing them with 
whatever was most necessary for their sea- 
voyage, and his voice rang out clear and steady 
as when he had shouted from the mast-head, 
and gray old sea dogs, weather-beaten with all 
the climates of the world, obeyed the youth’s 
orders without question; the masterful soul 
taking its birthright place of authority as it 
always does in moments of danger. 

There was but one passenger on board the 
Nantilus, a boy, two or three years younger 
than Joe Dayton, the son of an English mer- 
chant at Hong Kong, just over one of the cli- 
mate fevers, and on a sea-voyage for his health. 

Young Waldron had taken a strong liking 
to the third mate; indeed, quite an intimacy 
had grown up between the two, and Joe’s first 
care was to see that the convalescing Pnglish 
lad, was as comfortably bestowed in the largest 
boat as circumstances permitted. 
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The seams opened, however, and she began 
to fill as soon as she had fairly put to sea. The 
men on board just escaped with their lives, by 
getting back to the sinking vessel. 

Confusion and panic followed, every one 
now trying to be first, for his own life. Some 
of the men joined their companions in the two 
smaller boats; but as these would inevitably 
have been swamped, had the whole followed, 
others went to work hurriedly, constructing a 
raft from materials at hand. 

“Come, Waldron, my boy. No time to be 
lost. There’s room for one more on board,” 
said Joe, as he saw the boat laboring in a 
heavy sea close under the bows of the vessel. 

“But you want a chance, too,” said the 
English lad, drawing back a little. “There’s 
only room, you see, fér one.” 

He had been quite calm through all the 
dreadful scenes of the last hour, but the lips 
which said these words, had the bluish white- 
ness of the dead! 

Joe looked out. One glance tcok in the whole 
situation. It was a question of life or death 
now. 

But Joe had witnessed the parting scene 
between the portly, gray haired English mer- 
chant that morning, when he brought his son 
on board, his only one, the mate had learned 
afterward. In a twinkling the whole came up 
to him now. As for Joe he had neither kith 
nor kin in the world. 

“T shall take my fate with the vessel, Wal- 
dron. Come,” his face white, too, but there 
was a deadly decision about the big jaws, which 
showed that it was no use to argue the mat- 
ter. 

Joe watched his chance. 
ment, Waldron, passive and half dead with ex- 


At the right mo- 


posure and terror, was swung over the ship’s 
side by the strong arms of his friend, and 
dropped in the boat. The next wave bore her 
off. Through the gale they caught Joe’s 
hallo: “If L live you'll hear from me some- 
time through the house at Hong Kong. A 
good voyage te you all.” 

They saw him wave his hat and turn away. 
They thought—so did he—that his last chance 
was gone. By this time the raft had put off 
from the other side of the Nautilus, the men 
perceiving she was on the point of going down, 
and supposing the last souls had left the vessel 
in the small boats. 

Joe seized a spar and plunged in. He was 
a splendid swimmer, tnd struck out lustily to 
avoid the suction which the sinking vessel was 
certain to make. 
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He saw her go down; he still clung to the 


spar, his strength rapidly giving out in seas 
where no swimmer could long survive. In 
less than ten minutes after he had left the ves- 
sel, he was descried close to the long boat of 
the Boreas. 


(fter the talk of that night, Joe Dayton’s 
splendid constitution came to aid his recovery 


rapidly. It was astonishing how soon he was 
on his feet again, lending a hand among ropes 
and sails, or wherever he eould be of service, 
and making rapid advances in the favor of the 
seamen. 


Ramsey Forsyth and he were together night 


and day, whenever there was a chance. There 
was between them not only the mighty bond of 
a life preserved, not gone down in Thornley 
R . 

J Dayton was not one to talk most where 
he felt keenest, but the tones of his yoice and 
the glance of his deep gray eyes said something 
to Ramsey Forsyth which went to heart and 
8 und did a good work with both. 

» came to be understood betwixt the two, 
V kely without words again, that when one 
left the Boreas, the other would go also. 


Joe was anxious to be off the whaler, and 
earning something better than his “ grub” and 


Before he cleared the sinking Nautilus he 
had tied a leathern wallet, containing a year’s 


wa bout, his waist; so it would be an easy 
to obtain Ramsey’s release from the 

Boreas, when the time came. 
One day, less than two weeks after Joe’s res- 
cue, a brig came in sight. They hailed her. 
She proved to be a New York merchantman 


ind for ports in the China Sea. 

It was all settled in a short time. 

The old boatswain showed no small feeling 
when Joe Dayton and Ramsey Forsyth shipped 
on board the merchantman. 

They had touched at various ports on the 
coast, and now they were at Singapore. Thus 
far no tidings from the missing crew of the 
Nautilus had transpired. Joe began to fear he 
must give them up for lost. 

One morning the two young Americans were 
taking a stroll in some of those shaded roads 
which run close by the sea at Singapore. Red- 
throated birds spun through the air like sparks 
of flame. All around the New-England youth 

med and glowed the marvellous vegeta- 
tion of the East Indies. From gardens which 
seemed the lost Eden of that old Asia, sweet, 
musky fragrances floated and swooned in the 


hot air, cooled by the sea. It was all a new 
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world to Ramsey, Joe was enjoying the be- 
wildered amazement of his companion, when 
he felt a hand strike his shoulder. 

encountered a slend« r, 


Turning around he 
light-complexioned youth with long, lightish 
hair, who was trying to address him, and too 
agitated to articulate a word. 

He staggered back and shouted “ Waldror 
and then actually caught the fellow up in hi 
arms and hugged him. 

What a meeting it was and what a storys 
there was to tell afterward, each half fancying 
all the time the other must be a spectre come 
out of his grave in the sea. 

The crew had had an awful day and night of 
exposure and peril in the small boat. When 
all hope failed them t ad been picked up 
by the Pacific Mail Company’s steamer China, 
from San Francisco, bound for Hong Kong. 
Young Waldron’s father was at Singapore, 
having not yet learned of the wreck of the 
Nautilus, so the young men started at once to 
anticipate the news 

Joe’s story went into as few words as possible, 
in which, however, Ramsey Forsyth found him 
self the principal figure 

Young Waldron insisted on taking the two 
at once to.see his father. They found him a 
true type of the English merchant, a rather 
elderly man, with grizzled hair and beard. 

His gratitude to the mate of the Nautilus 
knew no bounds. Clasping the youth’s hand, 
with the tears in a ra 
his face, he sobbed, “ \ 


n, like a woman’s, upon 
i saved my boy’s life, 
and I never expeeted to be able to thank you 
in this world.” 
Then Joe, hot to the roots of the hair, which 
long ago had aflorded Prudy and Cherry 
nt, and thinking that 


Hanes so much amusem 
finding one’s self a hero was worse than climb- 
ing the mast in a tearing gale, had to go over 
with his own story again. 

What a day th had of it. 


To make this part of my story as short as 
i o a 


possible, when the merchantman left Singapore 
that evening, the young men did sot go with 
her. 

The elder Waldron was eager to show his 


gratitude in some practical way. He offered 
Joe Dayton a fine situation in one of the upper 
clerkships of the h« 2 at Hong Kong. What 
a stride that was from the third mate of the 





lost Nautilus! Al! in a moment, too, like some 
East Indian romance, or some fairy godmother’s 
sudden gift. 


Joe turned and looked 


he could speak the elder Waldron broke in 
I 


at Ramsey, but before 
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again: “There is room for two heroes in our 
louse,” and he offered Ramsey a position at 
Hong Kong as a kind of under assistant to 
Joe. 

So at last the long, hard struggle of his youth 
with fortune was over, and, swifter than the 
storm racks drift away from those East Indian 
skies, she turned the face which had frowned 
80 long, beaming with smiles and promise upon 
Joe Dayton. 

( Zo be continued.) 
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FINEM RESPICE. 
BY M. FE. ROCKWELL. 
ROUND my window twining, sweet and fair, 
June roses grow, and heavily perfume 
The murmurous quiet of the summer air, 

All the day long, in wreaths of crimson bloom, 
They swing in frolic with the playful breeze, 

And all night long, under the gentle moun, 
Dreamily nodding to the locust trees, 

They driok the dew, night’s sweet and tender 

boon ; 
But ever—morn or eve or midnight hour, 

In golden sunshine or by paie moonbeam— 
Between the swaying branches with their dower 
Of rosy blossoms, with a strange, weird power, 

In silent, awful mockery of life’s dream, 

Ghastly and cold the grave-yard marbles gleam ! 


One window, whence the sweet, pure light of 


heaven 
Comes in to cheer my toilsome, lonely room, 
One only, to my prisoned life is given ; 
Around it tender blossoms bud and bloom, 
Sweeter than roses under summer skies, 
Purer than lilies, are the flowers I love, 
And in my heart their faint, sweet breath above 
The richest fragrance earth can yield I prize, 
But always through their clinging, graceful spray 
Ghastlier forms than grave-yards hujd I see; 
A fate more terrible than death's decay 
Mocks me with gibing phantoms day by day ; 
And haunted by their fearful shapes must be 
All light and beauty that can come to me. 


hg Oo 


THE PASSING YEARS. 





NOTHER year! another year! 
A The unceasing rush of time sweeps on; 
Whelmed in its surges, disappear 
Man's hopes and fears, forever gone! 


Swift years! but teach me how to bear, 
To feel and act with strength and skill, 
To reason wisely, nobly dare,— 
And speed your courses as ye will. 
A. Norton. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT. 

W HAT blessed things Saturday Nights are, 

| writes some one in the Tribune, and what 
would the world do without them? Those 
breathing moments in the tramping march of 
life; those little twilights in the broad and 
garish glare of noon, when pale yesterdays look 
beautiful through the shadows, and faces 
“changed” long ago, smile sweetly again in 
the hush; when one-remembers “ the old folks 
at home,” and the old-fashioned fire, and the 
old arm-chair, and the little brother that 
died, and the little sister that. was “ trans- 
lated.” 

Saturday Nights make people human; set 
their hearts to beating softly, as they used to do, 
before the world turned them into war-drums, 
and jarred them to pieces with tattoes. 

The ledger closes with a clash ; the iron-doored 
vaults come to with a bang ; up go the shutters 
with a will; click goes the key in the lock. It is 
Saturday Night, and business breathes free 
again. Homeward, ho! The door that has been 
ajar all the week gently closes behind him; the 
world is shut out. Shut out? Shut in, the 
rather. Here are his treasures after all, and not 
in the vault, and not in the book—save the 
record in the old family Bible—and not in the 
bank. 

Maybe you are a bachelor, frosty and forty. 
Then, poor fellow! Saturday Night’s nothing 
to you, just as you are nothing toe anybody. 
Get a wife, blue-eyed or black-eyed, but above 
all, true-eyed—get a little home, no matter 
how little, and a little sofa, just to hold two, or 
two and a half, and then get the two, or the 
two and a half in it, of a Saturday Night, and 
then read this paragraph by the light of your 
wife’s eyes, and thank God and take eourage. 

The dim and dusty shops are swept up; the 
hammer is thrown down, the apron is dofied, 
and labor hastens with a light step, homeward 
bound. 

“Saturday Night!” feebly murmurs the lan- 
guishing, as she turns wearily upon her couch, 
“and is there another to come?” 

“Saturday Night, at last!” 
weeper above the dying, “and it is Sunday to- 
morrow, and—to-morrow !” 


whispers the 


Ir men were compelled to give a reason for 
everything they profess to believe, one of two 
things is certain—either reasons would become 
more abundant than they are at the present 
day, or doctrines would be fewer. 
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BY 


A oe so you’ve ben to Samantha’s a. visitin’, 
Deborah, and can’t hardly b’leve Emme- 
line is your third cousin, she’s so different from 
the rest of our kin—and you want your old 
auntie to tell you ’bout our folks when we all 
lived in Pensylvany, do you? Well, set down 
in Sary’s little rockin’ chair, and I'll git my 
knittin’ You know Samantha and are 
cousins ; we’ve paddled in the little creek, and 
played in the hemlock woods ’tween my father’s 
Samantha’s real 


me 


house and hers many a time. 
good-hearted—we never quarrelled but once all 
those long years, then we were most grown, 
and I told her one day I didn’t like the*stuck 
up notions she was gettin in her head, and 
give her my opinion rather plain of Squire 
Blane’s Nar 
and tell her she ought to dress finer, and not 
hide her pretty face in the old farm-house. For 
Samantha was good lookin’, and she knowed 
it, too, and liked nice clothes and to have the 
house slicked up spruce-like; but Uncle Sam 


cy, who used to visit her from town, 


didn’t see no use in carpets, and pictures, and 
flowers, and all the pretty things Samantha 
and her mother used to Then he 
thought goin’ to meetin’ and -the store and to 
hbor’s once in a great while, ought to be 
Now my 


want. 


a neig 
enough to satisfy reasonable folks. 
mother had us children work, but she said 
folks couldn’t work all the time, and many a 
nice visit she fixed up for us, and used to ask 
company to our house, and buy us books and 
papers. Uncle would shake his head and talk 
of wastin’ time and money ; but while we chil- 
dren thought the old farm-house the best place 
in the world, Samantha and her brothers were 
complainin’, and sayin’ they’d not stay long 
And 


she 


on the farm after they could git away. 
80 as Samatha 
gave her husband no peace till he sold out 
and to town. They worked hard a 
good many years, and got pretty well off. 


soon as was married 


moved 


Samantha was uncommon handy at sewin’— 
many a dollar she earned and bought the nice 
things she used to want at home, and couldn’t 
have. Uncle Sam was plenty able, and if he’d 
only humored her in what was reasonable, I 
think ’twould have saved her the great mistake 
of her life. For bein’ kept so close at home, 
she thought dress and company and style worth 


(it 
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lots more than they really are. Of course, 
there’s some good in these things if they ain’t 
run in the ground; but Samantha didn’t know 
where to stop. 

But you wanted t w "bout Emmeline, 
to be so different 
Well, ’twas all 
I’ve told 
you of Samantha in her young days, so you 


Deborah, and how she came 
the 
in the raisin’—all in the 


from rest of our folks 


raisin’; and 
could see how it happened 
the two other 


one was named for me, 


Samantha’s boys grew up 
girls died, you know; 
and a mighty sweet little darling she was, 
Then Emmeline was the only one left at home, 
and her mother determined she shouldn’t never 
know what trouble was. 

Oh, Deborah! we can’t keep trouble away 
from folks, only the Almighty can do that; but 
seems to me parents ought to bring up their 
children, that 
they’ve got some stuff in ’em to stand it. 

“Well, Samantha she humored and petted 
Emmeline, and fed her on cake and candy, and 


80 when trouble does come 


other goodies she oughtn’t to had, and kept 
her dressed like a dol! 
three years old, she daresn’t hardly play for 


When she was only 


fear she’d muss her long curls, or spoil her 
When she was a baby six months old 
Samantha 


finery. 
she began to wear finger-rings. 
told Dan’l one day when he was in town, that 


rings would be so nice to take home to the 


girls. 

Well, Dan’l, he bought ’em, he was always 
mighty good to me and the children. ’Twas 
after dark when he got home, and Ruth and 
Sary were fast asleep. He showed me some 


presents he’d got for me, and then took out the 
rings, wonderful pleased to think what the 
little girls would say in the I told 
him I wanted to bring up“the girls to work, 
though I hoped they’d have a good chance for 
lernin’, too, better than I ever had. I wanted 


mornin’. 


’em to be sensible women, good for something 
in the world, and didn’t want ’em to think 
they was born just to show off fine clothes like 
them things in stores. I didn’t like jewelry 
then, don’t like it better 
‘specially ear-rings, seems to me they’re as 
Deacon Wilton says, If 
grown-up people wants to act like dunces, and 


now— 


and any 


relics of barbarism. 
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carry around a load of rings and flashy things, 
that’s their own bizness; but seems to me it’s 
amazin’ foolish to put ‘em on children. I 
talked to Dan’l till he said he guessed I was 
right, and the next time he went to town he 
changed the rings off for work-boxes, all fixed 
up with little scissors and thimbles and things. 
Wish you'd a seen how Ruth and Sary sewed 
that winter—actually made a shirt for their 
father, and they little things only six and eight 
years old. 

But I was a-tellin’ of Emmeline ; her mother 
waited on her and humored her till she seemed 
to think she ought to have all she wanted with- 
out hardly askin’ for it; and she didn’t see any 
use in other folks that wasn’t brought up that 
way even wantin’ nice things; they wasn’t 
meant for workin’ folks. She hasn’t got over 
thinking that way yet, and never will, I 
reckon. 

Her mother couldn’t think of sendin’ her to 
school with common children, so she went to a 
select school, they called it. A sister of Em- 
meline’s teacher taught. in the public school, 
and was lots the smartest of the two; but Em- 
meline never thought of doin’ such a thing as 
speakin’ to her, though shagwent by every day. 
You see, Deborah, the child learned from her 
mother that it took flounces, and finery, and 
fandangos to make folks what she called ’spec- 
table. Not but what Samantha really knowed 
better, but she was afeard to act as she used to 
in the country, for some of her set might think 
she wasn’t nothin’ but common folks, in spite 
of all her fine dressin’. 

Emmeline didn’t learn much at school; was 
way behind my Sary in her lessins—though, 
you know, they’re "bout the same age. Her 
mother said her health was so delicate. And 
no wonder, for the poor child wasn’t allowed 
even to set in the wind, but the shutters were 
shut half way all the time for fear she might 
git tanned. You know, Deborah, she always 
did look like a potato sprout in a cellar. 

But her health wasn’t all the reason she 
didn’t learn faster—she hadn’t spunk worth a 
You see, Deborah, that’s another thing 
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I’ve got agin bringin’ up girls in idleness. If , 


they don’t never sew, nor do housework nor 
nothin’, they wont study; for it takes work to 
learn—hard work—unless they’re smarter than 
the common run of children. 

When Emmeline was fifteen, she was sent 
East to a stylish boardin’-school, and staid 
nigh on to two years, at the rate of two thon- 
sand a year. I warrant all she learned worth 
knowin’ you could tie up in one corner of her 
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flimsey lace handkercher. Then she came 
home, and was dressed up and sent to parties 
and balls; and after several trips to Saratogy, 
and lots of cunnin’, and what politishions call 
wire-workin’, her mother got her married to a 
rich merchant, and her father built her a. grand 
hduse. 

Emmeline did live mighty fine, I tell you, 
Deborah, for *bout three years; then her hus- 
band died. Emmeline didn’t seem to take it 
much to heart, if she did spend a sight of 
money-on her mournin’. 

Maybe ’taint so, Deborah, but seems to me 
these folks that’s brought up never to do nothin’ 
for nobody, but jest live for their own comfort, 
can’t love their friends like them that git tired 
a workin’ for ’em; at any rate, they don’t 
generally make sacrifices as workin’ people do ; 
leastways, that’s my experience. 

Come to settle up ‘counts, ’twas found that 
Emmeline’s extravagance had got her husband 
awfully in debt, and ’twas said worry of mind 
brought on the brain fever he died with. Then 
her father was security—what a miserable way 
this goin’ security is; Deborah, Dan’] and me’s 
worked more’n one year payin’ up them kind 
of debts. I wouldn’t go security now for my 
own brother—and I guess I'd do as much for 
him as most folks for their kin—but if I could 
help him any way, I'd jest give it and done 
with it, and not be pestered with folks ’round 
collectin’, and git no thank nuther when ’twas 
paid. Well, I was sayin’ her father went 
security, and it took all his money, too, to pay 
the debts; then they wasn’t all paid; and Sa- 
mantha would have lost her furm, too, only 
Uncle Sam hadn’t any faith in this movin’ to 
town and fine livin’, and fixed the deed so that 
Hanson nor her nither could sell it and git it 
away from the children. 

Now, Deborah, you hold on to what’s left 
you, and don’t give it to your husband nor no- 
body ; then you're sure of it; and if you don’t, 
you don’t know what may happen some time. 

Well, they’ve moved back to the farm, and, 
if it wasn’t for Emmeline, I b’leve Samantha 
and her husband would be better satisfied than 
ever before in their lives. You see they’ve 
been through the mill, and found out what's 
what. I went to see ’em a year ago come 
May; the house is real nice; fixed up, the 
neighbors think, powerful fine with Samantha’s 
things left of the sale. I b’leve Samantha 
would go singin’ round the house and makin’ 
butter and cookin’ jest like she did in her 


’ young days, before Nancy Blane put such silly 


notions in her head, if it wasn’t for Emmeline. 
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Rut nobody can’t sing where she is; she don’t 
even take care of her baby, but jest sets in the 
rockin’ chair a rockin’, and complainin’ there’s 
nothin’ to live for now the property’s all gone. 


Samantha’s been a tryin’ and tryin’ to keep a 
girl to wait on her and the baby, but country 
girls wont stand it to be ordered round fike 
Emmeline did her Irish servants, as she called 
‘em. One day I says to her, if she’d do some- 
thin’ to-oceupy her mind maybe she could for- 
get her troubles; and the way her eyes flashed, 
I tell you; and she said she wasn’t brought up 
to work, and then went right on rockin’, as if I 
wasn’t worth talkin’ to. You see her life was 
jest dress, and company, and visitin’, and goin’ 
first one place then another; and now she has 
to stay on the farm, and thinks all the country 
obodies. I couldn’t hardly stay in the 
house where she was; so one day I went out in 
the gardin to where Hanson was hoin’ pota- 
toes. He said ‘twas like bein’ a boy agin to 
hoe once Then he happened to see Em- 
on the porch, and he looked so sad all 


more. 


of a suddin, I went right in, and never said 
ther word to him, and next day I started 


I don’t like to talk "bout Emmeline, but you 
asks Deborah, and I thought 
’twould do you good, They say your husband’s 
rich, Deborah. I wish you'd brought him 
along with you insted of his picture ; but you’re 


me, maybe 


jest the same girl you used to be, or you 
wouldn’t come, so far to see your plain old 
auntie. 


Now I want you to bring up your girl to. be 
some use in the world to herself and others, 
instead of a spoiled child, and the worry of her 
parents, as Emmeline is. Learn her to do 
housework and. sew, and then she’ll know how 
it ought to be done if she never has to do it; 
and see she knows enough for common school 
teachin’. I don’t b’leve Emmeline does, with 
all her French and music. You see, Deborah, 
folks ought to do somethin’, I b’leve, and not be 
waited on all their lives, if they are rich. I 
don’t b’leve in makin’ girls do housework and 
sew all their lives if they don’t want to, only they 
ought to know how, and if you git ’em started 
to work they’ll work all their lives at some- 
thin’ or’nother. There’s lots for girls to do 
now days—lots that folks used to think out of 
their spere; but if they do it well I guess it 
aint. Then if girls has somethin’ to do they 
wont want to be pilin’ all the money they can 
git on their backs, and be standin’ round to be 
looked at till they can catch a bo. Gittin’ mar- 
ried aint the end of girls’ lives, it’s jest the be- 
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ginnin’, specially of troubles lots a times, Not 
but what gettin’ married is well enough in its 
place. I I said yes to Dan’, and 
I’ve lived with him now more’n forty vears ; 
but I think it’s real wicked, this notion of jest 
keepin’ girls lookin’ pretty and gettin’ ’em 
married, and then have ’em waited on all their 
days, as if their hands and senses was give ’em 
I’ve thought a sight ’bout this, 
amart, like Harriet 
Fern, ] 


aint sOrry 


for nothin’. 
Deborah; and if I was 
Beecher Stowe, and Fanny 
Hamilton (we've got a big book ’bout ’em), 
and if I knowed enough, I’d not keep house 
and sew all the time, I tell I'd write a 
book ; and if I could only put down Emmeline’s 
and what made it, I 


and Gail 


you; 


miserable life jest like ’tis, 
b’leve folks would read it. 

But there’s to supper, and the 
kettle not even on. You see, Deborah, this 
be, and lernin’ ’em 


Dan’! come 


raisin’ girls as they ought t 
sensible things, is my hobby, and when I git to 
goin’ I never know where to stop—so Dan’! 
says. 
2 
VISITS OF ANGELS. 
BY REY. DAVID D. HUDSON. 

NE balmy night=t meé 
( Two mighty angels passed our cottage by ; 
ones are Love and Pain, 
like the sun and rain; 
r room o’erhead, 


, when the moon was high, 


The names of those strong 
Who pass all homesteads, 
They paused a season in ou 
And left a baby on its mother’s bed. 


Proud as the summer birds about their nests, 
We took the little beauty to our breasts; 
It seemed full half unearthly to our eyes, 
A household angel sent us from the skies; 
Its chubby hands and feet, its 
Like missives from the pyre wrial isles. 


tears and smiles, 


Another night, all dark and wet and cold, 
Another angel entered our sad fold; 

For days this guest sat in our darkened room, 
And we sat with him, dumb with dread and gloom, 
Surely God sent him; e’en while it smiled, 
He took and bore away our darling child. 


yet, 


—-r;@K0e— 

A youne lady, recently married to a farmer, 

one day visited the cow-houses, when she thus 

interrogated her milkmaid: “ By-the-by, Mary, 

which of these cows is it that gives the most 
buttermilk ?” 


TuE habit of doing, whether well or ill, con- 
sidered by itself, is something external or me- 
chanical; but into a good habit life enters from 
Heaven, while into an ill habit death enters 


from hell. 











MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


COMFORTED. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “TALKS WITH A CHILD.” 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER I. 

“ TT was done in love,” said I, in a voice crowded 

with all the sympathy and tenderness I could 
express. 

She made me no reply. Did not change the 
stony poise of her attitude. Did not respond by 
look or word. 

“Tn love, full of the divinest pity,” I added. 

But it was as though I had spoken to a statue. 

I sat by my afflicted friend in silence for over a 
minute, and then made another effurt at consola- 
tion, 

“God loved that baby with a love deeper, ten- 
derer, purer, and wiser than yours.’ 


A quick, sharp quiver ran through her frame; a 


ripple of indignant feeling passed over her face; a 
flash of anger shot from her sorrowful eyes. 

“ Spare me, Agnes,” she made answer. “I have 
heard this pious cant over and over again. It is 
an offence to me.” 

“Tf you knew,” I said, “that your baby was 
now in the arms of a loving angel, and that it was 
forever beyond all suffering and sin; that it would 
be cared for with the tenderest solicitude, guided 
by angelic wisdom, would not your heart take 
comfort?” 

“No,” she returned, bitterly. “I want my 
baby. I want him in my arms—I want to feel his 
sweet mouth again at my longing breasts—I want 
to look upon him and cover him with kisses.” 

And a low cry, #0 full of anguish that it made 
my heart shiver, broke from her lips. 

What could I say? How was I to reach her 
with consolation? I knew that she was in the 
loving Father's hands; and that he never sends suf- 
fering, but as the minister of joy. But how was I 
to get this revelation into her heart? 

“ Pure love is unselfish,” I ventured to say. 

She did not seem to notice my remark. 

“Tt seeks the highest good for the object of its 
love.” 

I spoke to deaf ears. I was baffled in my 
effort. 

“Would you have that baby back again in this 
world?” I asked, blindly groping in the dark. 

“Yes! yes! A thousand times, yes!” she an- 
swered, eagerly. “What a question toask! Out 


of the grave intomy arms! Qh, Agnes! you do | 


not know a mother’s heart.” 

“ He is not in the grave,” I said. 

A dreary look settled in her eyes. ‘“ Where is 
he then? ” she asked. 

“In Heaven.” 

“ Where is Heaven? Do you know?” 


“ It is where God and the angels are.” 

“Yes; I have heard that, ever since I was a 
child. It is the talk of pious people. But who 
knows anything about it? I know that my baby 
lies in the ground; and our church teaches that it 
must lie there ages upon ages, until the resurrec- 
tion day. Is there no choice between a living 
baby in my arms and a dead baby in the 
ground?” 

She shivered as she said this. 

“A dark superstition,” I replied. ‘“ Death is 
only another word for resurrection. It is simply 
going to sleep in this world and waking up in the 
next. That is all. I do not believe in any other 
resurrection. 

“*T do not believe the sad story 
Of ages of sleep in tne tomb; 
I shall pass far away to the glory 
And grandeur of “Kingdom Come.” 
The paleness of death and its chillness 
May rest on my brow for awhile, 
And my spirit may lose in its stillness 
The splendor of Hope’s happy smile. 
But the gloom of the grave will be transient, 
And light asthe slumbers of worth, 
And then I shall meet with the ancient 
And beautiful ones of the earth ?’” 


She listened, bending her head, as though new 
thoughts were coming into her mind. The true 
poet, rising out of the material and sensual into 
the region of ideas, comes into the perception of 
higher traths than are ordinarily evolved by human 
reason; and we take them as rovelations. Our 
hymns are often nearer the truth than our creeds 
and theologies. 

“ How beautiful!” she said, after a pause. 

“ And the more beautiful, because true,” I made 
answer. 

“ The gloom of the grave is but transient.’” 


“Only a brief unconseciousness—a dreamless 
slumber of the soul—and then the morning of 
eternal life. This is all the grave in which our 
souls are laid. Their cast-off earthly investments, 
shorn of their living beauty, and no longer of any 
use, are buried in the earth—ashes to ashes and 
dust to dust. But the soul cannot die; cannot lie 
in the grave; cannot cease to live and love. It 
rises, free, immortal, human. So the poet under- 
stood death when he sang: 


“<T am leaving only shadows, 
For the true and fair and good, 
I must, T cannot linger; 
I would not, if I could. 


“*This is not death's dark portal, 
‘Tis life’s golden gate to me, 
Link ajter link is broken, 
And I at last am free. 
(173) 


















































































“‘T am going to the angels, 
I am going to my Ged; 

I know the hand that beckons, 
I see the holy road.’” 


I could see that a calmer and tenderer state was 


coming to the mourner; that light, even though 
feeble, was dawning on the darkness of her soul. 
She did not reply. I now ventured to repeat a 


verse or two from Longfellow’s “ Resignation :” 
There is no death! What seems so is transition : 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. 
She is not dead,—the child of our affections,— 
rone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth rule.’” 

My friend had closed her eyes, and was leaning 
back in her chair. I watched her face, and saw it 
unge slowly—the hard expression of pain grad- 
ually dying out. , 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 
She lives, whom we eall dead.’"’ 

I said this quietly, yet with all the assurance of 
an undoubting faith that I could throw into my 
y e. 

She did not-move nor respond. 

In the pause, I lifted a book lying on the table 
near me, and as I opened it, Mrs. Lowell’s “ 
” which has brought comfort to thousands of 
I read: 

After our child's untroubled breath 

Up to the Father took its way, 

And on our home the shade of death 

Like a long twilight haunting lay, 


Alpine 
Sheep, 


bereaved hearts, was on the page. 


“And friends came round, with us to weep 
Her little spirit’s swift remove, 

This story of the Alpine sheep 
Was told to us by one we love. 


“ They, in the valley’s sheltering care, 
Soon crop the meadow’s tender prime, 

And when the sod grows brown and bare. 
The shepherd strives to make them climb 


“To airy shelves of pastures green 
That hang along the mountain's side, 
Where grass and flowers together lean, 
And down through mists the sunbeams slide. 


“But naught can tempt the timid things 
The steep and rugged path to try, 

Though sweet the shepherd calls and sings, 
And seared below the pastures lie,— 


“ Till in his arms their lambs he takes, 
Along the dizzy verge to go, 

Then, heedless of the rifts and breaks, 
They follow on, o’er rock and snow. 


“ And in those pastures, lifted fair, 
More dewy soft than lowland mead, 

The shepherd drops his tender care, 
And sheep and lambs together feed. 


“This parable by nature breathed, 

Blew on me as the south wind free 
O’er frozen brooks, that flow unsheathed 
From icy thraldom to the sea. 
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“A blissful vi-~ thor h the night, 
Would all my happy senses sway, 
Of the Good Shepherd the height, 

Or climbing up the starry way, 
“ Holding our little lamb asleep.— 
While, like the murmur of the sea, 


Sounded that voice along the deep, 
Saying, ‘ Arise and follow me.’” 
I raised my eyes from the book to the face of my 
friend, anxious for the effect of this sweet parable. 
Her long lashes lay close upon her cheeks; but 
through their dark fringes tears were pressing. 
“ Let us be patient,” I said, quoting again from 


Longfellow’s * Resignation.” 


“Let us be patient! These severe afflictions 
Not from the grou arise, 
But oftentimes celest benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise 
“We see but dimly throngh the mists and vapors 


Amid these eart! 
What seem to us but sad funereal tapers, 
May be heaven's distant lamps.” 


damps, 


The tears which had been gathering in her eyes 
and pressing through the shut lids, now fell in large 
drops over her cheeks, She wept very quietly. I 
waited in silence for the space of over a minute. 
Then said in a low, yet firm voice: “God is love. 
Think of that. Infinite love! 
are his children. And so, being his children, we 
are loved with a divinely perfect love. Could He 
have shown any higher love for your darling babe— 
His as well as yours—than he has shown in taking 
it from earth to Heaven; from a world of sin and 
suffering to a world of unimagined blessedness ?” 


Love! And we 


I feared to press my friend too closely, and £0, 
after a brief pause, in which she made no respdnse, 
I arose, and, kissing her, said: “ I will come again 
soon.” 

She caught my arm and held it very tightly. 

“ Doh’t go,” she answered, with a sub in her 
voice. 

I Jaid my hand on her head and drew it toward 
me, as I stood by her chair. She leaned heavily 
against me. 

“If I could say or do anything to,comfort you, 
dear friend!” 

She looked up at me so wistfully—so eagerly — 
that I sat down again, feeling that there might be 
more help and comfort in me than I had imagined. 

There was silence again. I broke it at last, say- 
ing what I had said in the beginning: “It was 
done in love; a laye full of the divinest pity.” 

A deep inspiratien, followed by a long, quiet 
sigh, and a heavier pressure of her head against 
me, as if she were finding some rest for her heart, 
weary with pain. 

After another silence, unbroken for minutes, I 
said: “He is trying to lead you up into sweeter 
and more abundant pastures, Your lamb lies sleep- 
ing on His borom; and He leoks down upon you 
with an infinite pity, and His voice comes soundinz 


) from celestial height, saying, ‘Arise and follow 


me!’” 
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How closely she pressed against me! How still 
she lay! I knew, by a subtle intuition, that she 
was being comforted. In what degree, I could not 
tell; but I knew that comfort in any degree was 
great gain, for it was the beginning of @ new and 
higher state up into which our Father in Heaven 
was seeking to lift her. 

“TI must go now, dear friend!” I said, at last, 
kissing her pale forehead. “But I will see you 
again very soon; that is,” I added, “if you wish 
to see me.” 

She threw her arms about my neck in a sudden 


passionate burst of feeling, and wept for a long 
) 


time. 
“See you again, Agnes?” she sobbed, at last, 
almost reproachfully, “when you have brought me 


the only ray of light, the oply touch of comfort I / 
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have seen or felt these many days! Oh, yes! come 
again! Come to me very often!” 

Slowly and lingeringly her arms fell away from 
my neck, and her pale face was lifted from my 
bosom. She sat up and looked at me sadly; but I 
perceived a new expression in her eyes—a meaning 
not seen before. 

“Tt may be all right, dear friend!” she eaid, 
with trembling lips, “ but I cannot see it.” 

“Tf God is love, it must be right,” I answered. 

“(od pity and comfort me!” she cried out, as if 
from sudden pain, elasping her hands, and looking 
up with a mild, appealing face. I shall never for- 
get its expression. 

“He has comforted you already,” I said, softly. 

“T do not know. I cannot tell,” she answered, 
a shade of the old dreariness coming. 
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POLLY’S PRAYER. 
BY “GERALD.” 
= RE you sure that you know the road beyond 
Lt the old mill, Polly? Iam almost afraid to 
trust you alone, for fear you will make some mis- 
take, those woods are large and thick, so many 
paths lead in all directions, you will get confused.” 


“T know, mother, yqu turn to the left, from the 


butternut tree, after you pass the mill-door, Iam > 


eure I can find the way, and I do want to see Abbie 
80, please let me go now,” pleaded the little one, 
her blue eyes uplifted in eager questioning to her 
mother’s face. 

“Why, Miriam, how can you hesitate, the way 
is not hard to find, and I would venture our Polly 
to start for New Connecticut, she would bring up all 
safe,” thus said Grandma Andrews, glancing over 
the top of her silver-rimmed glasses, as she spoke, 


in mild reproof, at the implied doubt of her precious | 


namesake. 

So mamma consented, but with some fear tugging 
at her heart, nevertheless, for her little daughter 
was very, very dear, and she-scarcely liked to trust 
her so far from home, alone. 

Polly was the baby, and a perfect little roly-poly, 
with soft brown hair, curling up in funny rings all 
over her little round head. Here hands were all 
dimples and so fat that no bones poked up their 
ugly tops, even to show where they were hidden 
down in the pink flesh. 

Her mother had seven boys and girls, some of 
whom were pretty big, the oldest, John, had a wife 
and home and little boy of his own, way out in > 
Ohio—or New Connecticut, as grandma called it. ( 
Polly scarcely remembered him, it was so long 
since he went away, and in the times I am telling > 
you about, people did not travel as fast as they now / 
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do; the steam-horses were not on the road, but it 
took many weeks to go such a long distance. 

Next came Laura, who was married to a farmer 
out in “ York State,” close by those famous “Adi- 
rondack Mountains” we hear so much of in these 
days. 

I am afraid Laura did not quite value some of 
the wonderful blessings, however, the beautiful 
scenery, the hunting and fishing, and all that, for 
she was terribly homesick. 

On her last visit to mother, she had begged so 
hard, that she prevailed at last, and carried Ann, 
the next sister, back with her, and now, within two 
weeks, there had been a very quiet wedding at the 
old farm-house, and Abbie, the next in order, had 
put her hand in that of her childhood’s love and 
gone forth from the home nook, so you sce only the 
three youngest were left with mother and grand- 
mother, Robert, Sam, and “ our Polly.” 

Abbie and her young husband did not take a 
“tour” or a “ wedding trip,” they were obliged to 
save all their money for housekeeping, so they 
simply went to their own home, and began their 
life-work humbly and hopefully to do their “duty 
in that state of life to which it had pleased God to 
call them.” 

Their house was in the dearest, coseyest spot, 
about three miles, straight north, of her old home; 
but the path to it lay, for the greater part of the 
way, through a thick wood, and there were many 
others leading to other homes, branching off in all 
directions. It needed quite a wise and careful 
little head to remember always the right road; to 
be sure, there was the turnpike, but, as that would 


) give weary feet, fully two miles longer to walk, no 


one thought of taking it. Polly considered herself 
in no degree wanting in wisdom, and there I 
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imagine she did not differ greatly from the little 
se days; but she was (I will be honest 

and own) uncommonly clever and prudent. 
Her mother packed up a nice luncheon of such 
bread and butter and home-made gingerbread as 
you and | don’t get hold of very often, and in ench 


1 basket, too, one Sam had bought of a squaw the 
uimmer before, when a party of Indians came to 
an t on the “ Brush hills.” It was painted so 


gayly that the butterflies always followed Polly 

when she took it to the fields to gather berries, and 
she considered it a miraele of high art. 

two boys were busy helping with the farm 

work i so Polly tied on her blue gingham sun- 

»nnet, and, with her mother’s good-by kisses on 

r lips, trudged up the turnpike toward the old 


f one house stood between hers and this 
} t, and this was Deacon Thompson's great 
brown one, with the big maples before the door 

ler these were two merry-faced, rosy-cheeked 

rrandehildren of the deacon’s, Hetty and Mira, 

aking mud-pies by the dozen. One batch 

stood ready for baking when Polly came 

looking up in great glee and hoping that 

was coming to help them in their labors, and oh, 

y would have such a nice time,’—Hetty sprang 
forward to welcome her. 

Forgetting the exact position of her oven, she 

anted one little bare foot in the midst of the pies, 
and away went all the morning’s work. 

was very sympathetic, but could not stay 
repair damages—so promising to come over 

n and institute a grand bake, she kept on, leav 
og the twain to mend matters and get a little 
leeper in the mud. 

[he old miller stood in the door, floured over, 

looked like one of his own big meal-bags 
i on end. 
Hallo, Polly! where in the name of wonder are 
T to so early in the bright morning—got your 
sage, too, I see.” 

1 going to see Sister Abbie and stay all night 
with her. Ben will bring me back to-morrow 

ng when he comes down the turnpike,” an- 

red Polly, straightening her little dumpling 

ire, with considerable consequence in her air. 

s isn’t baggage, either, it’s bread and butter, 

to eat in the woods, for if I walk three miles I'll 
hungry pretty soon.” 

But what will you do for drink, little woman.” 

‘Ob! I know where the ‘rolling brook’ is, and 

n make cups of oak-leaves, real nice ones, and 

nk all I want.” 

Well, well, Heaven bless you, little one, look 
t ‘rolling brook,’ and don’t roll in.” 

‘Oh, no!” laughed the child, as she found the 
butternut tree, and turned into the left-hand path. 
This path dipped down deep into a little hollow in 
the woods, which grew quite thick and dark over 
head; right in the deepest part of it ran a little 
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brook, so shallow as scarcely to cover one’s foot, 
but it was spanned by a rustic bridge, on which 
Polly stopped to watch the tiny fish darting to and 
fro over the bright pebbies at the bottom. 

They would skim along as straight and almost 
as swift as an arrow, right up to her feet, then 
turning like a flash, be off, showing their bright, 
gleaming sides as they wheeled, and all the com- 
pany dart after them, shooting here and there in 
such a wild frolic, that Polly could hardly make up 
her mind to leave the spot; however, filling her 
hands with some of the fragrant mint which grew 
just out of the water, she trotted on. 

All went well for a time, the little lady kept the 
even tenor of her way, or rather, she kept the 
right path, in spite of temptations from beasts 
birds, fishes, and flowers, when lo! a squirrel, at 
little bit saucier tha: t, darted across, right 
at her feet, and upa tall hickory tree. Away 
went Polly’s good res s, and away went Polly 
in a jiffy. 

Bunny popped oxt on a good straight limb, and 


there curling his ta a canopy over his head 


in the most appr i rrel fashion, he peeps at 


Polly, as much as to say, “come, catch me if you 


can.” 

Polly went and so did he—but as she followed 
from tree to tree, sl tally forgot that Bunny’s 
road would not be very likely to lead to Sister 


Abbie’s home. 


If she thought at all about it, she supposed it 
easy enough to go back again after she had en- 
joyed her fun Alas! I am afraid, thus children 
of a “larger growt ften reason—and as often 
find the way “home again” as difficult to find, as 


we shal! presently see that Polly did. 
Our little friend kept her eyes more on bunny 
than on her own footing, and soon went down over 


a root which poked itself up ont of the ground, 


: 


making a beautiful trap for little unwary feet. 

Being a very smal! body, she did not have far to 
fall, but when she picked herself up, Monsieur 
Squirrel was nowhere to be seen. 


Very soberly Polly ned to retrace her steps, 
not remembering that these had been very zigzag 
for the past few minutes, 

Almost the first thing was a descent into a 
swampy place—over shoe—she knew that was 
wrong, so turned in another direction, and suc- 
ceeded in striking a path, but not the path, whether 
it led east or west, north or south, Polly had no 


compass or guide to determine. 

Now I suppose you will think that this poor 
child sat down and cried, but she did nothing of 
the sort; my little heroine was not made of that 
kind of stuff, having made a mistake, she set 
bravely te work to rectify it. She knew she had 


committed a grave error in leaving the road in 


chase of the squirrel, and that now she must face 
the consequence of her wrong doing; of course 
this did not add to h nifort. With all this she 
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waa both hungry and thirsty, she had held tight 
to her basket through all her wanderings, so the 
good things her mother had provided wero at hand, 
but no brook with its sparkling coolness was in 
sight. 
cup, to be in readiness for the welcome draught, 
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She gathered some leaves and made her ‘ 


nothing doubting that the longed-for blessing , 


would soon appear. 


On, on, the chubby fect toiled, and finally the | 


bread and butter got eaten, the oak-leaf cup wilted 


and no cool comfort came to the thirsty lips, the ‘ 
heart in the little tired body sank like lead with ‘ 


homesickness and fear. 
Little Polly bad no watch to tell her of the pas- 


sage of time, for in those days, folks of her size, 


did not consider this one of the necessaries of life ; 
but it was not needed to make the hours seem long 
and weary, since she passed that “old butternut 
tree by the mill.” 

She had kept steadily on in the road she had 


strayed into, knowing nothing better to do; and ‘ 


now this divided and branched off to the right and 
left in paths, still unknown, to the utterly be- 
wildered child. 


Just where they parted rose a shelving rock, easy ‘ 


enough of access on the one side, but perpendiculat 
ug the walls of a house on the other, this rock, she 
climbed, hoping to gain a-better view of her where- 
abouts, and to see something familiar in her sur- 


rounding. All in vain, frightened and dismayed 


she sank down on the bare earth, and in spite of (¢ 
) 


all her brave resolution, the big tears would come. 

What should she do? 
thought of staying in those woods all night alone. 
Mother would think her safe at ber sister's, and 
Abbie knowing nothing of her coming, surely 
would not send out to look for her. What should 
she do? 

But Polly had been well taught, and despair 
“endured but for a moment.” She knew to whom 
to go for help, and sinking upon her knees as if 
she was by her own little bed at home, she elasped 
ber hands and prayed. Prayed with the fervent, 
trusting faith of innocenee, nothing doubting that 
her Father saw, and would presently send to her 
relief, not forgetting in her simple petition, to ask 
for courage and patience to bear, until His own 
good time to suceor should come. 

As she added “our Lord's” 
words “ Deliver us from evil” seemed to the little 
one made expressly for her—for was she not now 
in an evil and sore strait? 

This duty done, she was comforted, and confident 
that all would be right, she laid herself down on 
the rock, and her utter weariness soon gave her 
into the blessed realms of sleep. 

The shadows deepened, the air grew cooler; the 
birds awoke from their after-dinner map, and rock- 
ing themselves ever so lightly om the branches; 
twittered their surprise at sight of the little 
stranger sleeping so calmly in their haunts, 


she was wild at the 


own prayer, the 


) She shouted at the top of her voice. 
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The dew falling at last on the silent figure, pre- 
sently chilled her, and as the breeze swept through 
the wood—she half woke, then recognizing the 
growing shade—ehe started up imagining she 
heard a call. 

Listening intently she made out what seemed to 
be voiees, and ever and anon the distant barking 
of a dog. How the sound brought back strength 
to her tired frame and hope to her heart. God 
had answered her prayer—she had been missed— 
some way they had found that she had not reached 
her sister’s, and her brothers were looking for her. 
She called, 
“ Ben,” “ Robert,” “Sam ;” then again, and again, 
“ Ponto, Ponto,” but no response, the woods were 
thick and deadened the sound, the wind was strong 
and carried it off—the voices seemed fading and 
dying away. 

But resources were not yet exhausted and at 
the risk of shocking some of my proper readers—I 
must chronicle resolute Polly's next proceeding. 

In her pocket was a little whistle, with which 
she was in the habit of playing. I know it is 
dreadful—nice little girls ought not to whistle— 
but remember her playmates were two brothers, not 
two sisters—so we must attribute this instance of 
departure from polite rules to their example. 

She often frolicked with Ponto by means of this 
whistle, which Sam had given her; Ponto taking 
its notes as a signal for the wildest kind of bark- 
ing, yelling, and uproar generally. 

Quick as thought the toy was at her lips, and 
its shrill sounded through the woods. 
Again, and again, until hreath failed her did she 
repeat the signa] —then stopped to listen. 

Not long did she wait, for tearing and leaping, 
erash through the underbrash came Ponto, and I 
don’t know which was the happier of the two, at 
the meeting; certainly, Ponto made the most fuss 
and noise—for, danger all over, Polly like a minia- 
ture woman, as she was, just sat down and cried, 
She began her tears with her arms round the little 
dog's neck, but he couldn't stay still long enough 
to be cried over, so, licking.as much of her face as 
he could manage to reach, beside her clasped hands, 
he rushed off again, pell mell, after his master. 

Before the briny shower was cleared up, and 
eyes, nose, and mouth restored to their proper 
prettiness—Sam appeared in sight, closely followed 
by the broad shoulders of big brother Ben, the hus- 
band of Abbie, “ Well, well, dumpling, and how 
came you here, a good mile off east of the road, I 
suppose, you meant to take; we should not have 
found you in a hurry, if it had not been for Ponto 
here, whe heard your whistle.” 

Poor “dumpling” felt too much.on the subject, 
she was too crestfallen to own that she lost her 
path chasing a squirrel, and only bogged to be 
taken home—so homeward the trio wended their 
way, escorted by Ponto, who capered and barked 
like anything but the well-behaved and discrect 


scream 
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puppy that he really was. Polly kept her thoughts 
from her brothers, but she was all the while won- 


dering how it all eame about. Did God send help 
to her through her jprayer? how else did mother 
to know of her strait? 

t this human nature? 
desperation, we cry for aid to the only source, ; 


from which aidcan come, the soul asserts itself, in 


come 


Is In our need and 


y 


epite its fetters of clay and springs upward to 
reach the only hand which ean give good gifts, 
then shrinks back, awed and frightened, when the 


answer comes, “Stand thou still and sce the salva- 


BY THE AUTH OF 


THE ROSE. 





frose is a universal favorite, yct there are 

persons who have no accurate knowledge 
varieties and capabilities, and of the proper 
f cultivation and propagation. 
divided into 
r June roses, which are perfectly hardy in 


gee two general classes; 


are 


racter, and blossom in but one season of the 


and the ever-blooming roses, more suitablefor 


_ 

rr enhouse culture, though in the latitude of Phila- 

/ delphia they muy be grown with impunity in the 
n open air. 

Of the annual roses we need eny but little, as 

they are already found in every garden. Belong- 


Ir 


g to this class are many moss roses, the “ English 
ss” being the most satisfactory as a moss rose. 
climbers, 


The “Gem of 


The prairie roses ate beautiful as 
ch some of them are scentless. 
Prairies” is rich in color and fragrant also. 

The ever-blooming roses are subdivided into hy- 
i-perpetual, Bourbon, Bengal, Chinese or daily, 











tea and noisette roses. 

The hybrid-perpetuals are larger in habit, richer 
iv in color, and fuller in bloom than the others; bat 
they are not what their name seem to indicate, 
perpetual bloomers. They blossom profusely in 
epring, and again moderately in the fall, while 






































HOME MAGAZINE. 


tior God “God heard me pray, mother, and sent an angel 
Ponto flew along—heralding their appreach,and ( straight to tell you, for He knew you would believe 
@ bot ther and grandma came out of the house to quicker than any one else—did he not, mother? 
meet them “ Perhaps so, dear, one thing we do know—that 
The tired child’s tears, began to flow again, as ( He takes the tenderest care of all His lambs, and 
| r arms received the fugitive, and now the ( suffers not one to stra) His angels guard them 
: words could comeand Polly told her story. After- and minister unto If you always go to 
i ward she asks in a hushed voice: “ Mother, I Him, with every care and trouble; every mistak« 
prayed to God that you twoould send for me; but and wrong doing, as u did to-day, I shall never 
I 1 you know I was in those woods and not fear for you, nothing will ever have the power t 
a s? I bad wandered all day, and was ( harm my pet bird.” 
a 
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Cee 


never so frightened in all my life. Did God tell 
you?” 

“Yes, my child, He must. have told me, for I 
could not rest. insisted that all was 
right, you could not lose the way; but something 
within continually urged me to send and see. It 
was hard for Sam to leave his work, but finally I 


persuaded him togo. If he had not I should have 


Grandma 


gone myself; the impression that all was not well 
with you, was so strong I seemed to hear your 
voice calling for belp l 
could not rid myself of the 


reason as I would I 





idea.” 


during the summer months their bloom is exceed- 
ingly scattering 
The Bourben and Chinese or daily roses are 


bloor 
i 
large nor so rich in 


their habit 
ms generally not s« 


more constant s, though is 


; 


more dwarf, an 


The tea roses are equally free bloomers with the 


Bengal and Bourbon, and have the additional charm 


of a more delicate perfume ; but they are not quite 


so bardy as these latter; though if they are pro- 
perly covered with straw or rubbish, they will en- 
dure quite severe winters. 

The noisette roses are most of them adapted t: 
training around pillars or on trellises, and are tal! 


in habit, and free-blooming, flowering in clus 





ters. 

It is not necessary for us to give a full list of the 
names of the different varieties of roses, Indeed 
we doubt if we could, as they are legion. Those 
who wish to become posted in this matter necd 
only send for Dreer’s Garden Calender, which 





gives in addition to names, the descriptions and 
We may, however, be of some use to the 





prices. 
person who has only a small garden, and wishes 





te 





make a desirable selection of roses. 

If we had but a single foot of ground, or room 
for but a single pot in our window, the hermosa 
[t isa Bourbon, pink in color, 








would be our choice. 
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a constant bloomer, and produces a profusion of 
perfect, delicately shaped, double fragrant flowers. 


Tastes differ, however, in this, matter.. We recol- 5 


lect hearidg a person say that the only rose worth 
growing in any place and under any circumstances 


was the geant des battailles, a hybrid perpetual, a ‘ 


bright scarlet in color, the busk growing to large 
size, and in its season being literally covered with 
blossoms. 

Of the Bengal, or Chinese, the Aggripina, a deep 
crimson, the Echo, a blush, and the Sfadame Breon, 
a fine rose, are all good varieties. Add to these 
from the tea roses a Bougere, rose colored, a Gl ,rie 
de Dijon, blush and yellow, a Homere, rose with 
salmon centre, a Saffrano, saffron yellow, a Lays, 
ereamy white; and from the noisettes an Amie 
Vilert, pure white, and a Marechal Neil, a beauti- 
ful golden yellow with thick petals ; and, of course, 
the Hermosa and the Geant des Pattail/es before 
mentioned; and you have a dozen rase-bushes 
which will give as good satisfaction in regard to 
color and frequency of bloom as any dozen you can 
aciect. 

If it is desirable to add from the hybrjd per 
petuals, the Abbe Berlise, cherry shaded with car 
mine, A/phonse Damaizin, brilliant crimsep, Anna 
de Diesbach, large, pure rose color, Curdiual Pat- 
rizz', dark velvety erimson, Charles Verdier, rose 
edged with white, Campte de Monte Cristo, dark 
carmine, General Washington, brilliant red, Sow- 
venir de William Wood, blackish purple shaded 
with crimson, Vietor Verdier, large, full carmine, 
Boule de Niege, pure white, La Reine, large, clear 
rose, and Mad’lle Amelie Halfen, light carmine 
rose, give another dozen, to which should be added 
one of the perpetual moss roses—a James Veich, 
large double, deep violet shaded with crimson, or a 
Salet, bright rose. 

The best time for planting roses is early in the 
spring, though the hardy garden rose will bear 
transplanting in the fall. These latter may also 
be pruned in the fall; and to make them flower 
well they should be pruned pretty close to the root, 
to make the plants throw up good strong shoots of 


boxes, and afterward transplanted to nursery-beds, 
where the hardy ones may remain until they flower. 
Phe, tender_roses will require to bepetted in the 
fall, and brought where they will not suffer from 
the cold of winter. Rose-seed does not always 
germinate the first year. 

The China and tea roses are easily propagated 
by cuttings, which should be taken from the plant 
when they are well ripened, wheg its geveral 
flowering is over. The cuttings should be plump 
and hard, and have about three joints. These are 
inserted in pots or boxes, and placed in a frame or 
shady location, and kept moderately moist. Ina 
few weeks the cuttings will be well rooted, when 
they are transplanted in small pots. 

The hardy roses, the remontants and Bourbons 
are propagated generally by layers. The best time 
for this is in July or August. A branch is selected 
for layering, and half eut at a joint which is pinned 
down to the ground and covered with earth. The 
ground must be kept moist to cause the growth of 
the young roots. 

Budding can be performed at any time from 
June to October, but we have not space here to de- 
scribe the operation.. Roet grafting is also too 
difficult to describe here. It should be performed 
in February. 

The rose should always be growa in a rich, 
loamy compest, with a portion of well-rotted 
manure and leaf mould, with sand to give it mode- 
rate drainage. Where there is no green-house, s 
slight protection will preserve the tender sorts 
through the winter in the latitude of Philadelphia. 
In more northerly latitudes it is well perhaps some 
time in December to dig a trench, bend the roses 
carefully over into it, and cover with dirt, this dirt 
to be removed again early in spring. On no ac- 
count attempt to lift rese plants and pot them in 
the fall, for the purpose ‘of keeping them in the 
house or cellar during the winter.’ In nine cases 
out of ten they will die. Roses which have bloomed 
during the summer cannot be forced into bloom 
earlier than February or March without injury to 


, the plant. Roses for winter blooming are kept in 


young wood. The ever-blooming roses should be ‘ 


pruned in the spring. All the injured wood should 
be cut off, and their main shoots shortened. The 
running roses should have the weak shoots thinned 
out, leaving plenty of young branches for flowering, 
as it is on these that they give their profuse 
wreaths of flowers. They should never be 
shortened. 

The rose may be propagated by seeds, by cut- 
tings, by layering, budding, and by grafting the 
roots in winter. Roses are grown from seed to ob- 
tain new varieties, and it is in this manner that the 
hybrids and remontants have been obtained, The 
berries are gathered in the fall and.saved in sand 


pots during the summer, well supplied with moist- 
ure, and pruned about two months before the time 


' of the desired bloom. 


; 


until spring. They are then divided and the seeds 2 


sown in drills twelve inches apart in rich ground 
in the open air. Or they may be sown in pots or 





, 


/ 
, 


Roses when grown in pots, particularly in cold 


) pits, are often much troubled by the common 


angle-worm. Siake a small handful of lime in a 
gallon of water, and water the plants freely with 
the liquid after it becomes clear. 

Carbolic soap and whale-oil seap.are both re- 
commended as a preventative for the rose-bug. 
But we have found picking the bugs off and 
killing them the only sure way of getting rid of 
them. 

Mildew is caused by the sap being impeded. Do 
not allow a plant to gst too dry, or, if in the house, 
do not subject them to sudden extremes of heat 
and cold. 
























































EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


WEARY. 


RING me a cup of water, 
Fresh from the coolest spring; 
Shut out the tiresome sunshine ; 
Sit by my side and sing. 


Oh, I am tired of thinking, 
Working, and living, too; 
Tired of books and people— 

Everything but you. 


Put out those sickening roses, 
There in the mantle vase ; 

Fill it with clover blossome, 
Come with your saintly face. 


Nearer, till on my forehead 
The spell of your cool hand lies ; 
Calm down my fevered pulses, 
Sweet, with your tranquil eyes. 


Sing to me, love, of Heaven ; 
Not of the royal palms, 

Not of the harps nor the spotless robea, 
Not of the holy psalms; 


Sing how the weary rest there, 
Rest in the Saviour’s love; 

Sing how the precious promises 
The souls of the righteous prove ; 


Sing till the glory enfolds us; 
Sing till you seem to be, 
Crowned and radiant, darling, 
The angel you are to me! 
——e07a,00—— 


CHICAGO. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
N EN said as vespers: All is well! 
4 In one wild night the city fell; 
*Il shrines of prayer and marts of gain 
Before the fiery hurricane. 


On the threescore spires had sunset shone, 
Where ghastly sunrise looked on none 
Men clasped each other's hands, and said: 
The city of the West is'dead! 


Brave hearts who fought, in slow retreat, 
The fiends of fire from street to street, 
Turned powerless, to the blinding glare, 
The dumb defiance of despair. 


A sudden impulse thrilled each wire 
That signalled round that sea of fire— 


Swift words of cheer, warm heart-throbs came; 


In tears of pity died the flame! 


From East, from West, from South and North, 
The messages of hope shot forth, 

And, underneath the severing wave, 

The world, full-handed, reached to save. 


Fair seemed the old ; but fairer still 

The new the dreary void shall fill, 

With dearer homes than those o'erthrown, 
For love shall lay each corner-stone. 
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Rise, stricken city !—from thee throw 

The ashen sa@kcloth of thy woe; 

And build, as Thebes to Amphion’s strain, 
To songs of cheer thy walls again! 


How shrivelled in thy hot distress 
The primal sin of 
How instant rose, to take thy part, 
The angel in the human heart! 


selfishness! 


Ah! not in vain the flames that tossed 
Above thy dreadful } “aust; 

The Christ again has preached through thee 
The Gospel of Humanity! 


Then lift once more thy towers on high, 
And fret with spires the western sky, 
To tell that God is yet with us, 

And love is still miraculous! 


oo ge ooe— 


“MY BETH.” 
BY MISS ALCOTT. 
NITTING patient in the shadow 
Till the blessed light shall come, 
A serene and saintly presence 
Sanctifies our troubled home, 
Earthly joys, and hopes, and sorrows, 
Break like ripples on the strand, 
Of the deep and solemn river 
Where her willing feet now stand. 


Oh, my sister, passing from me, 
Out of human care and strife, 
Leave me, as a gift, those virtues 
Which have beautified your life. 
Dear, bequeath me that great patience 
Which has power to sustain 
A cheerful, uncomplaining spirit 
In its prison-house of pain, 


Give me, for I need it sorely, 
Of that courage, wise and sweet, 
Which has made the path of duty 
Green beneath your willing feet. 
Give me that unselfish nature, 
That with charity divine 
Can pardon wrong for love's dear sake— 
Oh, meek heart, forgive me mine! 


Thus.our parting daily loseth 
Something of its bitter pain, 

And while learning this hearttesson, 
My great loss becomes my gain. 

For the touch of grief will render 
My wild natureamore serene, 

Give to life new aspirations— 
A new trust in the unseen. 


Henceforth safe across the river, 
I shall see forever more 
A beloved, household spirit 
Waiting for me on thé shore. 
Hope and faith, born of my sorrow, 
Guardian angels shall become, 
And the sister gone before me, 
By their hands shal! lead me home. 
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Tuz Treotocy or tne New Tretamext. A Hand-book 
for Bible Students. By the Rev. J... Van Ooster- 
zee, D. D., Professor of Theology in the University 
of Utrecht. Translated from the Dutch by Maurice 
J. Evans, B.A. New York: Dodd & Mead, No. 762 
Broadway. 


Dr. Van Oosterzee, already well known in this coun- 
try by his contributions to Lange’s Commentary, is 
regarded as the ablest living Dutch divine of the 
evangelical school. A native of Rotterdam, where he 
was born in 1817, he has for the past ten years filled 
the chair of Theology in the University of Utrecht. 
The present work was prepared for the use of his own 
classes in the University. Its aim is to inquire what 
is adduced as truth by the New Testament writers, 
pot what must really be regarded as truth ; to account, 
not to demonstrate. It is eminent!y clear and simple 
in style and arrangement, and thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of the New Testament writers. For 
sale in Philadelphia by Claxton, Remsen & Haffel 
finger. 


A Comparative History or Rewieioxs. By James C. 
Moffat, D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary 
in Princeton. Part J. Ancient Scriptures. New 
York: Dodd @ Mead, 762 Broadway. 


In this work the author proposes, “ First, to present 
the common conditions, and principal modifying cir- 
cumstances of religion in the life of man; secondly, 
to reach as near as possible to the original creed of 
mankind, not by speculating about it, but by actual 
examination of the most ancient scriptures; thirdly, 
to pursue the comparative history of the religions, to 
which those scriptures belong, through their various 
recorded changes; fourthly, to make a complete 
classification of al! religions, ancient and modern, as 
far as information can be obtained ; and fifthly, to de- 
termine, if possible, the essential principles inherent 
more or less in all, and wherein the best religion 
differs from the rest.” In the portions of this vast 
undertaking which he has already accomplished, Dr. 
Moffat, while remaining steadfast to his own evan- 
gelical views of religion, seems to have conscien- 
tiously endeavored to present fairly the doctrines of 
such religions as were under examination. His style 
is lucid and attractive; his statement of facts clear 
and distinct, and the general arrangement of his 
materials managed with care and judgment. His 
book is one that will command the interest of every 
cultivated mind. For sale in Philadelphia by Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. 


Tae Sciences or Nature versus Tae Science or Man. By 
Noah Porter. New York : Dodd d Mead. 


The principal arguments of this little treatise are 
directed against modern physics as taught by Hux- 
ley, Darwin, and their followers, and also against 
“some of the reeent philosophies” which “claim to 
be constructed after the analogies of modern phys- 
ics "—that is to say, the philosophic systems of Comte, 
Mill, Spencer, and others. Al] these teachers, the au- 
thor seems to think, bave too much neglected, or too 
often set aside, “the seience of man,” by which we 
under-tand metaphysics, in their studies of “the 
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sciences of nature.” It is not probable that Mr. Por- 
ter's arguments will avail much in modifying the 
modes of investigation pursued by modern physiciste ; 
yet the calm spirit in which they are presented must 
assuredly obtain for them a respectful hearing, even 
from those against whom they are directed. For sale 
in Philadelphia by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger 


LANDMARKS, AND Orngr Poems. By John James Pia‘t 
New York: Hurd @ Houghton. 


Among our younger poets we can call to mind not 
one whose efforts have the freshness and originality uf 
Mr. Piatt’s. His poems of Western Life are exquisitely 
tender and delicate, and full of home-feeling. In therm 
we see that it is possible to write poetry, distinctively 
American, without slang. Nor do they require us to 
sympathize with sentimental ruffians, the demi-gods 
of our later new-world sages. On the contrary, they 
place before us pictures of the simple, earnest home 
life of the former pioneers of the West, investing 
with a veil of poetic beauty, which, if not always 
visible in the laborious reality, was, nevertheless, 
ever present. Mr. Piatt’s poetry, however, can 
scarcely become popular. Only a quick poetic sensi- 
bility can realize at one reading the fulness of the 
thought compassed in his verse. It mmay be, how- 
ever, that he does not care for popularity, for, as he 
finely expresses it— 


“ Post-haste she flies—at noisy inns she gossips on 
the way, 

Where staring boys applaud and shout, and men ijn 
liveries gay; 

Her business is in yonder town, her journey lasts to- 
day.” 


But he continues: 


“ Fame travels slow: at first her inns are houses for 
the poor; 

Then mayors wait at city gate, and kings at palace 
door: 

To the world's end she journeys on, her road is ever- 
more.” 


Had we space, we should like to quote here other 
and more characteristie specimeos of Mr. Piatt’s 
muse. As it is. we can only say with the Atlantic, in 
speaking of a previous volume by the same author, 
“that it is worth while to read all the poems in the 
book They all represent real poetic impulses, and 
have a pensive and delicate charm which is al! their 
own.” For sale in Philadelphia by Porter & Coates. 


Wry Men axp Wip Beasts; or, Scenes in Camp and 
Jungle. By Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon Cumming 
New York : Charles Scribner & Co. 


This forms the second volume of the “Tilustrated 
Library of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure.” No 
doubt tigers, bears, hyenas, and similar “vermin,” 
are creatures of which it may be desirable to obtain 
a good riddance. Pa really, such a monotonous 
record of their slafighter as Colonel Cumming has 
here given, is not to our taste, and, moreover, de 
cidedly tiresome. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B- 
Lippincott & Co, 
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arish. By Mrs. George Cupples 
& Shepard. 


The arming stories in this little volume will 
i lantly repay perusal. The Scotch dialect in 
which most of them are told, adds greatly to their 
quaint tenderness and simple pathos, Though ap- 
parently intended to record ouly the singularities of 
a variety of pet animals, they touch feelingly upon 


human interests as well, and enlist our sympathies in 
the humble histeries of many “singular” characters 
armmong the “poor and lowly” of the litthe Scotch 
paris For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippin- 


Tne Wonpers or Vecetation. From the French of 
Falgence Marion. Edited, with numerous add 
by Schele de Vere, D.D., LL.D. of the Uni 
v ty of Virginia. With sixty-one Illustrations. 
New York: Charles Scribner @ Co. 


interesting and instructive yolume, which will 
as a pleasant introduction to the science of 
It belongs to the new series of Scribner's 
‘] ry of Wonders.” For sale in Philadelphia by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 





Curoup-Picrures. By Francis H. Underwood. Boston: 
, “ Shepard. 


eautifully told stories, somewhat fanciful in 
er, yet suggestively practical to the attentive 








r r. The first is a quaint medimwval I en- 

The Exile of Von Adelstein’s Soul.” The 
a i Topankalon ; or, the All-Beautiful ” —is an 
allegorical story, the moral of which seems to be, 


when,” in the words of Schiller, “The Manly 

Fair—when Strength and Beauty form a 

ve result is eminentlya happy one, especially 

an esthetic point of view. The third and 
” 


Herr Regenbogen’s Concert,” and “ 4 





Prelude,” will be best appreciated by 
uted musical tastes. For sale in Philadelphia 
by Porter & Coates. 


Tee Docron’s Davontrrr. By Sophie May, author of 
ttle Prudy Stories,” etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 


4 lively, entertaining book for girls; one of those 
natural stories which. thanks to the success 

f* Litthe Women,” Have become the rule rather than 
the exception. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lip- 


pincott & Co. 


vac anp Battie; or, The Struggles of a Soldier. By 
Oliver Optic. With fourteen illustrations. Boston: 
e & Shepard. 


[ne Sopnomones or Rapourre; or, James Trafton and 
Bosom Friends. By Elijah Kellogg. Llus- 
uted. Boston; Lee dé Shepard, 


Amore THe Bricanps, By Prof. James De Mille, author 
of “ Lost in the Fog,” ete,ete. IMustrated. bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard, 


Here are three books which cannot fail to delight 
the boys, each, however, in its own peculiar way. 
The first mentioned is the fifth jn order of “ The Up- 
ward and Onward” Series. “The Sophomores of 
Radcliffe” is the second of “The Whispering Pine” 
Series. “Among the Brigands ”—a book at once in- 
teresting and instructive, and abounding in humor 
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and comic situat 


h will be read with 

g—appears to be the first 
of a new series entitled ‘‘The Young Dodge Club.” 
All three may be obtained in Philadelphia of J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 


zest by old as we as ¥ 


Aunr Mapoe’s Storr. By Sophie May, author of “ Lit 
tle Prudy Stories,” etc. Llustrated.. Boston: Les 
dé Shepard. 


A pleasant little story for very little people, which, 
however, it may not be profitable for mothers to 
read, especially if tl not gifted with a maternal 
intuition in regard to the mysteries of child-nature 
It is the third in “ Littic ‘s Flyaway Series.” 
For sale in Philadelphia by. Lippincott & Co. 









A Compznpi0us Grammar or Tae Greex Laxouags. By 
Alpheus Crosby, Professor Emeritus of the Greek 
Language and Literature in Dartmouth College 
New York: Wo sworth & Co. 








This is the forty-f tion, revised and jr 
proved, of this long wn standard. The present 
edition has received a rough revision, bot! 
its typography and in its subject. matter. ‘Ihe 
provements are numerous, partly original, and pa 
derived from the investigations in Greek and e¢ 
parative philology w h have been made, especia 
in Germany, during the last twenty-five years. For 





sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


A Treatise on Evncusns Poncrvation; designed for 
Letter-writers, Aut! Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press; and for the use of Schools and Acade 
mies. With an apy lix, containing rules on the 
use of capitals, a f abbreviations, hints ‘on the 
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preparation c py and on proof-reading, specimen 
of proof-sheet, et By John Wilson. Kew York 
Woolworth, Ainsworth € € 


The fact that this exhaustive manual, which seems 
to be well-nigh perfect in every respect, has reached 
its twentieth edition, may surely be considered as 
conclusive evidence of the esteem in which it is held 
Judging from many manuscripts we receive—manu- 
scripts written by persons of undoubted ability, yet 
bearing painful tokens of their authors’ ignorance in 
regard to matters upon which this work would en- 
lighten them—we should think that there ought to 
be, at least. an extra nary demand for the present 
edition. For sale iw Philadelphia by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 
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PRstuetics ; or, the Science of Beauty. By John Bas- 
com, Professor in Williams College. New York and 
Chicago: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 


This is a corrected and enlarged edition of a work 
which has already met with a degree of success, that 
cannot but be highly flattering to its learned and 
eloquent author. For sale in Philadelphia by J. b. 


Lippincott & Co 


Sacrep Crowx. New Hymn Tones, Anthems, Sen- 
tences, Motets and Chants, for Public and Private 
Worship; together with a complete practical an 
progressive system of elementary instruction, writ- 
ten expressly for this work. A large variety of Four- 
part Songs, Glees, and Chornses for@inging-Schools 
and Musical Conventions. By DF. Hodge« and 
G. W. Foster. Revised Edition. Boston; Lee @ 
Shepard. 
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One of the best of the many works of its class now 
before the public. For sale in Philadelphia by Lee 
& Walker. 


Honter anp Tom.) By Jacoh Abbott, author of the 
“ Juno Stories,” ete.” New York: Dodd & Mead. 


This is the second volume of “ The August Stories,” 
a pleasing series of juvenile books new in course of 
publication. Two boys, Augustand Elvie, set out on 
a horseback journey to the White Mountains. They 
do not, however, reach the mountains ip this volume, 
but the description of the incidents of their journey 
is very interesting. For sale in Philadelphia by Clax- 
Remsen & Haffel finger. 


Barrnotomew's Daawtne-Boox. New Series. No. 1. 
New York: Woolworth, Ainsworth € Co. 


Tracuer’s Guipr. Companion to Bartholomew’s Draw- 
ing-Book, No.1. By W.N. Bartholomew, Professor 
of Drawing in the English High and Boston Norma! 
School. New York: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 


This drawing-book seems better adapted for giving 
the student a thorough knowledge of the elementary 
principles of drawing, and to train the hand to work 
unaided by rule or compass—the not infrequent 
guides of the novice—than any book of the sort we 
have ever had the pleasure of examining. This the 
first number contains twelye apparently simple les- 
sons, yet of a character to try the student's powers to 
the utmost. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 


Tas National Composrrion Book: New York: Wool- 
worth, Ainsworth @ Co. 


This blank book, en whose covers will be found 
complete rules for panetuation, will be appreciated 
by all young writers who care to preserve their 
school-day efforts in literature. For sale in Phila- 
de}phia by J. B. Lippineott & Co. 


We have received from the National Temperance 
Society and Publication House, New York, two Temper- 
ance Sermons, one entitled “ Liberty and Love: an 
Appeal to the Conscience to Banish the Wine-Cup.” 
By Henry Ward Beecher. The other, “Temperance 
and the Pulpit.” By Rev.C, D. Foss, D.D. Opening 
the latter at random, we find the following excellent 
paragraph. 

“But you must not look sMply at drunkards, In- 
temperance begine long before the visible pare of 
inebriation. Drunkenness is only the sign which in- 
temperance hangs out to the world in its later stages. 
Many of its worst evils are produced before a stranger 
would surmise anything Wrong. That heroic man 
who delivered such telling biows against this xin 
when he stood almost alone—Lyman Beecher—put 
before the peeple more than ty years ago these 
memorable words: ‘ A multitude of persons, who ure 
not accounted drunkards, create disease and shorten 
their days by what they denominate a “ prudent use 
ardent spirits.’ Let it therefore be engraven on the 
heart of every man that the daily use of ardent spirits, 
in any form or in any degree, is intemperance. Its 
effects are certain and deeply injurious, though its 
results may be slow, and never be ascribed to their 
real cause. No person probably ever did, on ever will. 
receive ardent spirits into his rystem once & day, and 
fortify his constitution against its deleterious ef- 
ects.’” 

Henry Ward Beecher's sermon is so excellent that 
we should like to give itentire. This, however, being 
impracticable, we must content ourselves with the 
following extract: 
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“T appeal to all men to avoid setting an example of 
drinking at public digners or in any public places 
You may say: ‘If lam going to drink at all, | will 
drink openly.’ No, no, no! That is not right. If 
your physician says you must drink, I say about 
dyinking as the Apostie said about faith— Have it to 
thyself.” And when you attend a New Eng and din- 
ner, or a Historical Society dinner, or a Geographical! 
Society dinner, or any great dinner, do not drink. 
There are very few men who could sit at the head of 
the table on such an ceccasiori, a8 Lb saw one of the 
chief and most honored poets of America sit, and 
press away the glasses, and say to the servants as 
they came round: ‘ None, none.’ That venerable man, 
as he sat there, quiet and unostentatious, was reading 
a lesson which, | am afraid, but few understood. As 
1 recollect it, it was a noble testimony and a noble ex- 
ample. And I would say to every man who will allow 
himself to be influenced by my persuasion: 1 beg of 
you, in hotels, in restaurants, at public dinners, in 
public places everywhere, even if you think you have 
unpunpity in the matter of drinking yourself, forbea 

Do something for the good cause. Do something 
that will help men. We need an example; and you 
do not know how many eyes may be looking upon 
you. You do not know how many men, if you litt 
your hand with the cup, will lift theirs, and perish.” 


Wine as a Mepiciye; or, Abbie’s Experience. By Mrs 
Nellie H. Bradley. Rockland, Maine: Z. Pope Vose 
@é Co. 


Tar Srumsirne-Biock; or, Why a Deacon gave up his 
Wine. By Mrs. Nellie H. Bradley. Rockland, 
Maine: Z. Pope Vose dé Oo. 


Manta or tHe Anti-Topacco Leactes For our YounG 
Propiz. New York: J. N. Stearns. 


Tae Wonprrs or Water. From the French of Gaston 
Tissandier. Edited, with numerous additions, by 
Schele de Vere, D.D., L.L.D., of the University of 
Virginia. With sixty-four lllustrations. New York : 
Charles Scribner & Co. 


This is the first volume of a new series of “Tho 
Illustrated Library of Wonders.” In this new series, 
the size of the volumes is increased, the style of bind 
ing changed, and the successive volumes are to be 
edited by distinguished “American authors and sci- 
entiste. For sale in, Philadelphia hy J, B, Lippin- 
cott & Co, 


Srrancs Discovertes Respecting THE AURORA, AND Receyt 
Soran Ressarcexs. By Richard A. Proctor, author of 
“Other Worlds than Ours,” ete. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 


This is the initial number of a series of papers, com- 
piled, with a reference to the popular capacity, from 
the works of the most prominent scientific writers of 
the day. These papers, which wi!l comprise familiar 
lectures, essays, and other articles on scientific mat- 
ters of a living and practica] interest, will be issued 
under the general head of “ Half-hour Recreations in 
Popular Science.” The numbers wil! be issued 
monthly, and paged continuously, to form yearly 
volumes of twelve parts, which will be sent post paid 
on receipt of the subsrription price, $2.50. For sale 
in Philadelphia by J. B, Lippincott & Co. 


( ‘Tae Active Pity or A Qurex. A Temperance Sermon. 


By Rev. John Hall, D.D., of the Nineteenth Street 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue, New York. 
New York: National Temperance Society and Publica- 
tion House. 
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person, incurred in person or property, by the selling 
liquor under said licenses: the penalty to be re- 
vered in the name of the State for the use of any 
son injured by the liquor sold by such licensed 
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“LOCAL OPTION.” 

The friends of a “ Local Option” law have been so 
ve in our city for the past few months, and have 
aroused public attention to the matter, that the 
: 10r dealers have taken the alarm and are holding 
etings and raising funds to influence legislation 
. i prevent the passage of any law that shall give the 
i vitizens of a ward or county the right to say whether 
y will or. will not have dram-shops among them. 
Happily, public sentiment is growing so strong on 
s subject and also on the subject of “ring” and 
ney influence on legislation, that our lawmakers, 
toriously corrupt as they are, cannot long afford to 

emselves in array against it. 
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“VINTAGE ON THE RHINE.” 


Rhenish | 


, 
ihe 


season of vintage in yuseholds is 
hig e of gladness and festivity 
: gathering of one of these occasions is very charming. 

The greatest of all the grape-growing regions of 


: Kurope is that in the Duchy of Nassau, the district 
| 


Uur picture of a family 


wn as Rheingau. The country here is as beauti- 
as it is fertile. In many places the steep hil 
close to the river that there is hardly room for a 
y ul, and where a road does exist, it has in many in- 
rd tances all the romantic beauty and the painful in- 
nvenience of a goat path. 
The hill-sides along the Rhine are for the most 
covered with vineyards. Vines in this region 
vere first planted by the Romans as early as the third 
tury, and the tradition is that the first vine in the 
Rheingau was set out by the hand of the Emperor 


le ar 
45 are 


harlemagne himself. 








The home life of the inhabitants of the Rheingau 
s a model of peaceful quiet and freedom from the 
istle of a busy world. The family tie is exceedingly 


; trong, and domestic enjoyment is maintained by the 
; ec and genial exchange of courtesies among all, 
| rom the oldest to the least. There is little of that 
ation of the individual members of families, of 

which we see too much in this country. 
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DEPARTMENT. 
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long over their book at the tiny intruder is very quair 
and amusing. It cannot fail to be a favorite picture 
with all who receive it. 
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“ONE IN SIX.” 
This is the tith 
rather sequel to “A Dollar a Day,” which we corr 


mence in the present number of the Homz Magazine 


It opens with a promise of unusual interest. 
ifipaen 
TAKE NOTICE. 
In remitting, if you send a draft, see that it is drawr 


or endorsed to order of T.8. Arthur & Son. 
Always give name of your town, county, and stat 
, When you want a magazine changed from one office 
to another, t ire to say to what post-office it goes at 
the time you write 
When money is sent for any other publication than 
our own, pay publisher, and there 








we ver to the 


our responsil is. 
Let the names of the subscribers and your owr 
signature be written plainly 
In making up a club, the subscribers may be st 
different post-offices 
scribers must send 12 cents, in additior 
n, for postage. 
O. order or draft, register yx 


not get P 





ng us a letter of inquiry, examine t.« 
and see if the question you wish to ask iss 
answered 


above 
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Tetsu Lrvens.— When an article enjoys a reputati 
¢ of such distinguished merit, as to command the un‘ 
versal commendation of the seller and consume: 
( there must be something that it possesses whi 
compels such general admiration. Of suchas fabr 
is the Prager Baap or Livew awp Liven HAawperrncaters 
which is growing more into public favor of late year~ 
than any goods of the kind imported. They are rc- 
garded as the most reliable and: economical linen< 
now used. 
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CLUBBING. 
Home Magazine and Children's Hour, one year, $2.60 
Horge Magazine and Godey's Lady's Book, . . 400 
Children’s Hour and Godey's Lady's Book, . 3.00 
“ Home,” and “ Lady's Book," . ... « 6@ 
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1 THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN ILLINOIS, OUR PREMIUM CHROMO, 
. There seems to be a simultaneous awakening of the Our premium to gettersup of’elabs for this yea 
people everywhere to the duty of repressing the is a charming original “Caromo,” entitled “ Tas 
,or traffic. Ite direful effects become more.and ( Cavncn Movse,” expressly made for us by Messrs. . 
re apparent every day, and the necessity for its Duval & Hunter of our city. Each copy of this beau- 
imitation or éntire extinction more and more im- ( tiful work of art costs us more than double th 
p rative. price paid for elegant steel engravings, and we 
The Legislature of Illinois have just passed a law (hat, intend giving it as a premium for every club of sut- 
: properly executed, will greatly lessen the evil in ) 8¢ribers, large or small 
i t State. This law enacts that no intoxicating All who have seen this Chromo pronounce it one 
vuors shall hereafter be sold in Illinois withouta ?) of the sweetest and most attractive pictures recently 
: ense, and that no license shall be issued until the ( Published. It represents two dear little girls whe 
ah party applying therefor shall give bonds in the sum ( church pew surprised in the midst of the service by 
é f three thousand dollars, with two freehold securities, the sudden appearance of a mouse on the cushions 
¥ nditioned that they shall pay all damage to any ‘ The startled look on their faces as they glance side- 


yf Miss Townsend's new story, or 























